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(One Corn ExCHANGE BANK of 
New York is only one of the many 
thousands of users of the RAND 
Stop Payment Registers. They have 
over 500. You, too, can profit by 
using this “stop payment” device. 


Each RAND Stop Payment Register 
is handsome in appearance. Cards 
are visibly filed in RAND Pockets 
on the Visible Margin of which is 
the name of the maker, the payee 
and the amount. A flip of the finger 
exposes the entire record to view. 
The panels are 20” long by 514” 
wide, with a capacity of 66 cards. 


The price is $5.85 per panel. Price 
for cards all ruled as form shown in il- 
lustration, $3.85 per 500. Foregoing 
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check upon which “stop payment” is requested. To perfect and com- 
lete that service, each paying teller should have the RAND Visible 
Stop Rowse Register hanging before him near the paying window. 
This simple but effective device renders constant service and makes it 
impossible to overlook “stop payment” requests. 
Thousands of banks the country over have found in the RAND Stop 
Payment Register a practical service that repays many times its small cost. 
In these days of keen competition for the depositor’s dollar — true service 
is the measure of increased profits. The RAND Stop Payment Register 


is a very necessary part of the service of every bank. See full specifica- 
tions at the left —then clip coupon. 
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Hours Use FREE 
essograph Converted 


—Union Bank and Trust, Monticello, Ark. 
FREE Trial Proves Worth 


“Our Addressograph was ship- 
ped for 30 days E trial—but 
after a few hours use we were 
converted. Now, we know 
our Addressograph is just as 
important as our adding ma- 
chine or our typewriter. We 
would dispense with one of 
them as quickly as with our 
Addressograph.’’—Union Bank 
& Trust, Monticello, Ark. 


14New Accounts Next Day 


“First day after mailing 500 
circulars we secured 14 new 
accounts. We attribute this 
splendid return directly to our 
Addressograph, without which 
we could not have so expediently 
handled the advertising.” 
— Security Bank and Trust Co., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Increased Deposits, $110,900 


‘‘Addressograph-ed direct mail 
increased our deposits $110,900 
in 2 years. Countless new uses 
and savings in routine make 
our machine more valuable 
to us daily. We consider 
Addressograph a fine invest- 
ment for any Bank—large or 
small !’’—Lytton (Iowa) Savings 
Bank. 
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Burroughs 


Clearing House 
will be organized eventually in all of the 


102 counties. This great force of “peace ares SHRYER 
officers” the association will supply with 
guns and ammunition and place at the dis- 


The Editor's Indorsement 


TOW the Illinois Bankers Association, 
N alarmed at the increase of crimes 

against the banks “‘at once a menace and a 

terror to every section of the state, particu- 
| larly in the comparatively unprotected 
rural towns,” is instituting a gigantic state- 
wide campaign to drive the bank robbers 
out of business. An army of armed town- 
guards, to be under the supervision of the 
sheriffs who will deputize them at need, 


C. D. MACGREGOR 
MAY, 1925 Business Manager 


posal of the sheriffs to form a closely knit, 
formidable protection for the entire state. 

Supplementing the protective measure 
will be a legislative movement in which the 
bankers are uniting to obtain laws with 
teeth in them and revised statutes to im- 
pose heavier sentences on bandits con- 
victed. A letter =e for moral sup- 
port and financial aid has gone to more than 
2,000 member and non-member banks of 
the association. 

The campaign for the association will be 
directed by R. C. Saunders, of Des Moines, 
who has been in charge of similar work for 
the Iowa Bankers Association for the past 
three years. In 1920, before the bankers 
began their organized offensive, lowa banks 
suffered fifty-six attacks and a loss of 
$210,000. In 1923-1924, the height of the 
offensive, bank robberies were reduced to 
three with a negligible loss of $2,600. In 
Illinois last year there were seventy-three 
bank robberies and an aggregate loss of 
$325,000. Another beneficent result in 
lowa was a cut in the robbery insurance 
rate to $1 per $1,000. The present rate in 
Illinois is $4 per $1,000. 

Is life sentence a sure deterrent to bank 
bandits? Yes and no, if we are to accept as 
a criterion the figures from Iowa and Min- 
nesota, the only states in the Union thus 
far that have written “‘life” into the stat- 
utes for bank holdup. In Iowa the “‘life”’ 
statute has been a very decided deterrent. 
In Minnesota it has not. The principal 
reason for the apparently contradictory 
results appears to be the infliction of capital 
punishment for murder in Iowa and the 
abolishment of capital punishment in Min- 
nesota. It makes a world of difference. 
Next month Thomas J. Malone will pre- 
sent an interesting comparison of procedure 
under the life statute in both states and a 
critical analysis of the convictions. 

In this issue Howard McLellan presents 
the case against the bank burglar, who, 
though temporarily crowded out of the 
spotlight of the underworld by the stick-up, 
is by no means to be ignored in the 
war to exterminate bank crime. Later 
Mr. McLellan will show how to build the 
hazards and subject the “heat” that every 
bank yegg fears because it cramps his style. 
Also coming from Mr. McLellan is an arti- 
cle on the legal aspects, explaining why so 
many crooks win their case in court. 


WE WERE sobbing to our barber that 

the world’s all wrong. What this 
country needs is a reduced rate for haircut 
to near-baldheaded men. ‘Not so,” said 


he. “I ought to charge you double for my 
tume required to hunt the hair.”’ 

How did we get that way? Listen, and 
take a deep breath while we read from a 
manuscript before us. 


The common reply from such passengers aboard the 
S. 8. Venezuela, as a member of the Secten Relations 
Committee from one of the republics, Inspector of Con- 
sulates from Panama, a Central American doctor who 
had been doing research work for the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and an American banker representing a Wall 
Street bank with heavy interests down there, to my 
question, ‘“‘Why do not your moneyed people put in 
your improvements and keep foreign interests from 
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gaining that hold on your countries?” was, ‘““But your 
capital does that for us, it permits us to buy more and 
and raise larger coffee crops with our money and to be- 
come individually more wealthy.” 


Boy, the pulmotor! 


| gpa Plachy, Jr., writing of the re- 
turn to the gold standard in England, 
says: “It is difficult at first for an Ameri- 
can in England to appreciate the popular 
feeling on this subject. Americans are so 
accustomed as a rule to letting events take 
their course without stopping very often 
to think of the profound influence of mon- 
etary affairs on our daily lives, that it 
seems strange to find an entire nation dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of such a com- 
plicated question.” 

Mr. Plachy, formerly with the National 
City Bank of New York, and now residing 
in London, is a trained observer of the 
economic undercurrents. 


Says the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York in its review of world 
trade for April: “The scale of good times 
in this country and the distribution of 
prosperity are more balanced than at an 
time since the close of the war. After all, 
however, it must be said that prosperity is 
taken pretty much for granted by the 
average American, who pays little attention 
to the contrast of his good fortune with the 
fortune of other people.” 

A nation unconcerned. 


CORRESPONDENT chides us for 
. allowing H. W. Sanders to say in an 
article in the April issue that “‘last year the 
ublic bought cars (Fords) at the rate of 
50 per minute, day and night.” Sales of 
131,400,000 cars is perhaps extravagant 
for 1924, but long ago we learned never to 
question the fabulous figures of Ford. 
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“Real Estate Mortgage Bond Houses have 
probably done more to increase the investor 
class in this country than any other 
influence since the Government war bond 
selling campaigns. They have demonstrated 
that new buyers of bonds, in large numbers, 
can be created by intensive merchandising 
methods (and not necessarily undignified 
methods). 


. “In doing this the Real Estate Bond 
i Banker deserves no little appreciation 
from the bond business in general, and 
from general business and the public at 
large.’ —New York Evening Post. 


Bringing Business to the Banks 


New investors—thrifty folks—poor 
prospects for the “blue sky” salesman! 
They are the kind of people who make 
good bank customers. Every progressive 
banker wants to see more of them in his 
community. 


G. L. Miller & Co. are creating thou- 
sands of new investors, who are creating 
new business for the banks. They buy 
Miller Bonds on their record—*“Never a 
dollar's loss to any investor.” 

We will gladly send to any banker an 
interesting little folder on the Four Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of Miller Bonds. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 
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The Return Gold England 


Resumption of the Gold Standard Seems Assured, 
and All Britain Responds to Pride and Confidence 


the dollar in the face” 


is the rather apt and felicitous 
way in which the average Eng- 
lishman now regards the pound ster- 
ling. For a century and more, up to 
the outbreaking of the World War in 
1914, sterling was the accepted stand- 
ard by which every other currency in 
the world, the dollar included, was 
valued. But for the past ten years 
sterling has only been worth what it 
cost in American dollars, and now that 
a return to the gold standard seems as- 
sured, the whole of England, including 
every class from the street hawker to 
the banker, is lifting up its head with a 
renewed feeling of pride and confidence. 
It is difficult at first for an American 


By FRANK PLACHY, JR. 
Photos by Ewing Galloway 


in England to appreciate the popular 
feeling on this subject. Americans are 
so accustomed as a rule to letting 


events take their course without stop- 


ping very often to think of the pro- 
found influence of monetary affairs and 
policies on our daily lives that it seems 
strange to find an entire nation discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of such a com- 
plicated question. And the intelli- 
gence displayed in discussion proves 
that a clear public understanding of 
the question really exists. 

The present generation of Americans 
cannot remember the time when the 


United States was struggling to resume 
specie payments, an event that took 
place under the able leadership of one 
of our greatest Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, Hugh McCulloch, on January 1, 
1879. Our experience during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War was much like | 
that through which Britain has passed 
since 1914, except that we had the 
rapid development of riches of a vast, 
virgin continent to help us, while Brit- 
ain was handicapped by a large sur- 
plus population, a million unemployed 
workers, impoverished markets and a 
still largely disorganized continent at 
her doors. 

It is interesting, however, to 
compare the reaction of the present 
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United States and that 
the pound sterling 
should go its way in- 
dependent of the dollar 
or of America’s gold 
stock, but no responsible 
banker, financier, states- 
man or economic writer 
has come to the support 
of those who oppose a 
quick return to a free 
gold market. 

On the contrary, there 
seems to be a practically 
unanimous belief that 
England, as almost ex- 
clusively atrading nation, 
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similar to that of the United States at 
the close of our Civil War. F ollowing 
the Napoleonic war, a great many Eng- 
lish business men believed that a return 
to gold would be suicidal and the report 
of the famous Bullion Committee, is- 
sued in 1810, was widely ridiculed. §o 
great was the popular commotion that 
it was not until 1819 that a law was 
passed which provided for a gradual 
return to gold over a period of three 
years. Even the Bank of England was 
dubious over the outlook and its man- 
agers prevailed on Parliament to provide 
that at first it should be compelled to 
deliver gold only when the notes pre- 
sented for payment amounted to sixty 
ounces of gold in each instance, and 
that payment should be tendered in 
gold bullion and not in coined money, 
The bullion provision was to prevent a 
popular rush to present for conversion 
into gold the sovereign notes then in 
circulation. 


THE bank prepared 2,000 of these 
sixty-ounce gold bars to meet the 
anticipated rush. In all, thirteen bars 
were needed, certainly not an unlucky 
number in that case. It was the old 
story over again, as exemplified many 
times in our own country during times 
of bank runs—when the public found 
it could have gold, it was just as con- 
tent to accept paper. So quick was the 
restoration of public confidence that 
although the bank had until May 1, 
1823, to pay all its notes in gold, the 

market price actually fell to 


The Bank of England 


generation of Englishman 
to a return to gold with the 
reaction of Americans of 
the decade preceding 1879. 
The monetary issue, as 
always with us, brought for- 
ward a horde of politicians 
offering cure-alls and pana- 
ceas. It was held that the 
debtor and the working 
man were being crucified 
in the interest of the rich, 
security-holding classes. In 
spite of the successful re- 
turn to gold at the end of 
1879, it was not until the 
decisive election of 1896 that the pat- 
ent nostrums of the politicians were 
finally abandoned for a genuine sound 
money policy. 


With much.the same stage setting 

now. there is 
scarcely a voice raised in opposition to 
a return to gold. Here and there a 
jingoistic cry is raised that England’s 
bankers are blindly following the 


must place its currency on such a 
stable basis that price fluctuations 


-_may be minimized and the general 


credit structure of the country placed 
on a competitive basis with the United 
States and Germany, England’s pres- 
ent pacemakers. 

One thing that must be said for the 
English is that they learn to profit by 
experience. Their situation at the 


close of the Napoleonic wars was much 


the mint price by August, 
1819, so that free converti- 
bility was automatically re- 
established. 

It almost seems as if the 
same thing were happening 
now in England, with the 
difference that public con- 
fidence is ahead of even the 
first move on the part of 
the Government or the Bank 
of England to remove the 
shackles from gold. The 
present restrictions on the 
export of gold from England 
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remain in force to the end of this year 
and the belief is widely held that there 
will be no attempt to prolong the 
period. If, indeed, sterling, which is 
now (March 10) worth about $4.78 to 
the pound, should continue to climb 
during the next three or four months 
until it reached parity with the dollar, 
a free gold market would exist, to all 
intents and purposes, and all that 
would remain would be for the Govern- 
ment to remove all trace of the present 
restrictions and let the old law of 
supply and demand take over the job 
of maintaining financial equilibrium. 

There is firm ground for believing 
that psychology has had quite as much 
to do with the gradual narrowing of 
the disparity between the pound and 
the dollar as any other reason. In 


view of the season of 
the year and the 
course of commodity 
and price movements, 
it is very difficult to 
see why sterling 
should increase in 
value at the expense 
of the dollar. Some- 
thing must be allowed 
for the pride felt by 
the English in their 
currency and in their 
willingness to back up 
its value in competi- 
tion with other cur- 
rencies. 

In spite of all this, 
however, there is a 
distinct possibility 


The harbor of London, the busy Thames 


of the present Treasury notes, 
would require more than £200,000,- 
000 because of the increase in price 
levels. This purchase of gold —by 
the Exchequer, of necessity — would 
be disastrous. It would also be 
injurious to trade because it would 
inevitably cause a fall in prices. 


The Royal Mint 


that when a free gold 
export market is re- 
established, as now 
seems practically cer- 
tain, a distinction may 
be made between gold 
bullion for export to 
meet debts contracted 
abroad and gold for 
the convertibility of 
papernotes into minted 
sovereigns. The many 
factors to be con- 
sidered by the Govern- 
ment and the bank 
before deciding just 
how far to go at first 
in paying out gold 
were exhaustively con- 
sidered on March 4, 
when Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, chairman of 
the Midland Bank, 
appeared before the Commercial Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to 
give his views on the effect of the 
restoration of the gold standard on 
British trade. 

Mr. McKenna estimated that before 
the war there were £120,000,000 in 
gold sovereigns in circulation, which, 
if again placed in circulation in place 


The Customs. 
Below: In India 
—grain and cot- 
ton transports 


R. McKENNA’S address was 
extremely interesting, in part 
because he stated his conviction that 
the whole question of the desirability 
of returning to gold lay in the question 
whether the annual output of gold 
throughout the world was more or less 
than adequate to meet the demands 
of world trade. On this point, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna believes that the present produc- 
tion of gold by the mines of the world is 
more than enough to meet all current 
trade needs; hence he thinks that with 
a free market gold would flow into 
England, credit would thereby be ex- 
panded, prices would be prevented 
from falling —at least unduly —and any 
fears that might otherwise be felt con- 
cerning the dangers of a too-quick re- 
turn to gold would be neutralized. 

A large body of economic opinion in 
the United States tends to the belief 
that, aside from the present upswing in 
prices over the past six or eight months, 
the normal tendency of prices will be 
to drop. If Mr. McKenna is right in 
believing that there will be more gold 
available than is required for legitimate 
credit requirements, the tendency will 
be quite-the opposite, with results to 
the United States not altogether favor- 
able. Our huge gold stock would seem 
to place us in an unfavorable position, 
if production increases at a fast rate 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Both Sides of the Canadian System, the Battle of 


Reasons Versus Regulations, as Viewed by a Manager 


HE Canadian branch system and 
the system of traveling audit or 
internal inspection are tradition- 


‘ally so inseparable that their best 


friends wouldn’t know them apart. 

In most of the banks both routine 
and loans are examined at one time 
by an inspector, the whole thing, for 
that year, being disposed of when he 
leaves. A couple of the larger banks 
employ audit officers to examine the 
routine and verify the branch’s balance 
sheet, leaving the loans to an 
inspector who comes later. 

Loans of any size are, as a matter 
of fact, supervised immediately 
they are made by head office, but 
for obvious reasons the general 
manager must accept the working 
methods of a branch more or less 
on faith until his traveling repre- 
sentative verifies them. From the 
staff point of view, therefore, the 
auditor’s report—the report on rou- 
tine—is the important one. In his 
earlier years the average clerk plans 
how he will one day lessen the rigidity 
and what seems to him the uselessness 
of half of it. But, later on, if he shows 
promise enough to be made an in- 
spector — 

“The annual inspection,” a _ high 
official addressed a bank gathering 
recently, “which was once dreaded and 
cursed is now anticipated as a season 
of helpfulness and pleasure.”” There was 
applause —from the elders who, like the 
speaker, would never be audited again. 
I remember talking the same way 
about dental operations—after mine 
was over. 

A tactful inspector or audit officer 
often does leave behind him this im- 
pression of “‘helpfulness and pleasure” 
but when (as in some of the banks 
still) the list of complaints is kept 
strictly secret from the manager and 
staff until it reaches them in the shape 
of a cannon ball from head office, this 
happy result is virtually impossible. 
And to correct the “dreaded and 
cursed” would not seem to be the way 
of one audit officer whose practice in 
his surprise visit was to emulate the 
holdup artist by lining the members of 
the staff up against the wall until he 
had gone through every desk, drawer 
and cupboard in the place. This 
might have been fair practice for an 
encounter with bandits, except that 
fists and firearms were verboten. 

Though actual, this is of course an 
obsolete case. Audits today are con- 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Vancouver, B. C. 


conducted in a most 
polite and gentle- 
manly manner. 

Until recently the 
subsequent visit of the inspector was 
preceded by a report from the branch 
containing a minute, particularized and 
laborious history of loans, even the most 
trifling. In the case of the larger ac- 
counts it was mostly a repetition of what 
was on file already at head office. In 
labor alone this report cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the aggregate. 
There is a broad suspicion that it was 
not always read. At any rate the more 
progressive of the banks have now 
abandoned it. The inspector, armed 
with a mere list of loans and securities, 
spends with the manager the time 
necessary to go conversationally over 
each account. If he considers one 
definitely objectionable, the fact may 
be put on record in the correspondence, 
but should a certain loan merely pre- 
sent undesirable aspects, the verbal 
hint of the inspector would be sufficient 
to guide the manager in his treatment 


of it and similar transactions offering. 

The point is that inspection in Can- 
ada has been reduced to a conversa- 
tional, man-to-man basis and the 
results are apparently satisfactory. If 
the manager has erred, or is slipping 
towards a loss, his correction admin- 
istered in the spoken word, is far more 
magnetic and stimulating than the old 
way of the written word. And the 
manager has not suffered injury to his 
dignity or self-confidence. 

Thus with the saving and benefits of 
the plan established, one wonders why 
some of the Canadian banks continue 
in the audit system the 
practice of placing the 
smallest and least impor- 
tantirregularities on record 
in the form most trying 
to their employees —com- 
munications signed by the 
general manager or other 
executive and demanding 
a signed explanation. 

A modification has been 
introduced in one case, 
whereby the audit officer 
types a duplicate list of 
what are termed minor irregulari- 
ties. He takes away a copy signed 
by the manager and the matter is 
closed. Other banks’ inspectors 
go a step further by merely speak- 
ing of such irregularities as faulty 
signing authorities or matters which 
admit of no discussion, and re- 
porting to the general manager 
only downright violations of prin- 
ciples and points on which the 
manager questions the inspector's 
judgment. 


NE manager, ordered to act as 

auditor-inspector at a neighboring 
branch, did so to the best of his ability 
and received the following from the 
general manager: “The list of ir 
regularities for Bompton we notice ls 
scarcely half as long as that sent m 
last year. We are wondering whether 
you went into matters thoroughly.’ 
On the other hand, a manager who had 
never acted as inspector told me that, 
while no special comment was made 
on the list of irregularities in detail 
its length was always discussed by the 
general manager’s department. These 
two men concluded that, if the list was 
long, the manager was blamed, if short, 
the audit officer. There seemed to bea 
suspicion that something must be wrong 
unless irregularities were uncovered. 
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In the case of the inspector, if in 
spite of a regulation against advances 
to moving-picture managers I have 
loaned old Dick Sanders of the Gaiety 
$200, I smilingly explain that Dick is 
quite a man hereabouts and honest, if 
usually hard up, and that his son would 
pay even if the old man did not. The 
representative of head office kindly 
quotes one or two recent unfortunate 
instances of similar loans, marks the 
account fifth class and passes on with 
a shrug which means, ‘“‘Well, it’s up to 

ou!” 
Not so the audit officer. When he 
conducts his surprise visits (anywhere 
from two to twenty-three months 
apart) he apparently has no authority 
to omit anything. If a careful plan- 
ning of our routine has required that 
a clerk other than that named in the 
rules shall file the day’s checks, the 
auditor is by no means satisfied to say, 
“It is a small matter; I leave it to 
your judgment.” He may, and very 
likely does, recognize that expediency 
is better served in the breach than it 
would be in the observance, but it is his 
business only to see that cast iron rules, 
invented by others or himself for the 
presumable good of all, are carried out. 

His view is that the purpose of a 
branch bank is to conduct itself within 
rules; the staff’s contention is for 
performance of the maximum of serv- 
ice with a minimum of disturbance 
or waste energy. The audit officer says 
with perfect honesty, ““My duty is to 
see that such-and-such precautions are 
taken, and that such-and-such forms 
are complied with.” The manager re- 
plies with equal honesty, “The exi- 
gencies of our business do not admit of 
it. During the week that you and your 
assistants have been here our routine 
has been deplorably behind and cus- 
tomers are complaining of poor counter 
service.” 

These viewpoints must be reconciled. 
They can be and usually 
are, as a result of the 
audit. 

The reason the audit 
officer is so concerned 
that Smith should file 
the checks is that Smith 
has charge of posting the 
ledger and therefore 
Should have charge of 
the checks altogether, 


in case Jones had some interest in 
destroying one of them. The manager 
insists that all hands in the office are 
absolutely honest; the audit officer 
quietly explains that this has no bear- 
ing on the issue. The manager claims 
that no banking office in Canada is so 
guarded but that Jones, if he were 
criminally inclined, could find oppor- 
tunity during the month to remove a 
check from the files, or abstract it 
while balancing pass books at the end 
of the month—for rules permit him 
to do this. 


T A certain branch the teller was in 
the habit of receiving payment of 
items and then handing the relative 
remittance slips to the accountant for 
signature. As he signed, the account- 
ant initialed for the bill in the day’s 
diary. But one day the teller, who was 
hard up and dishonest, destroyed the 
carbon copy of the remittance instead 
of entering it in his book as a credit, 
and pocketed the corresponding amount 
of cash. Next morning, in checking 
all entries in the teller’s book, the 
accountant was of course without the 
duplicate, and apparently did not look 
again over the various amounts he had 
initialed in the diary. The amount 
was probably small or the accountant’s 
memory would ‘have told him that 
something was wrong. 

The foregoing incident either hap- 
pened or happened in the imagination 
of the inspecting officer. At any rate 
he invented a method, involving some 
more work and detail, to guard against 
the thing happening at any one of the 
other300 branches. Three hundred men 
were given something else to do everv 
day to avoid a fraud which with honest 
men would never suggest itself, but 
which, if they were not honest, pro- 
vided a new trick of considerable in- 
genuity. At the conclusion of an 


audit a teller came to me laughingly, 


Nine 


“Why, those fellows have taught me 
four ways to steal money.” 

The defeat of this kind of safety 
device might lie in this very fact. Is 
there a vicious circle here somewhere 
or is the head office merely keeping its 
system up to date? “Can we afford,” 
the inspecting officer might say, “to 
turn a blind eye to a danger merely 
because the remedy might be followed 
by a possible fresh leak?” 

In its last analysis the object of the 
inspection is to prevent losses both 
outside the counter and inside. The 
auditing officers are sharp men who 
carry a wealth of observation and in- 
formation. .Their advice as to safe- 
keeping of cash, on hand and in transit, 
hints as to short cuts employed else- 
where and rectification of errors in 
conducting accounts and in a hundred 
ways are most valuable. But I have 
in mind the host of precautions, which 
are the stock-in-trade of audit officers 
—and more especially the youthful 
ones—which are the result of dis- 
covery, in near or far sources or in 
their keen fancy, of what might go 
wrong. 

The teller in the First State Bank 
of Corntassel, Missouri, knows of 
several ways in which banks have lost 
money, because reports of the crafti- 
ness: of erring humanity reach him 
from time to time. He fancies he has 
quite a list of things for which to be 
on guard. Compared, however, with 
the catalogue of ills which banks are 
heir to in possession of the teller at 
Boulder, Ontario, Corntassel’s expe- 
rience invites the reply of the negro 
who, after listening to the boastings 
of his friends as to what sights they 
had seen in the-world, retorted, ““You 
ever had the D:‘T.’s? Why, man, you 
ain’t never seen-nothing!”’ 

To the faithful employee the circle 
of fraud is endless and he thinks the 
audit officer is obsessed with the no- 
tion that, by a nimble 
surprise movement from 
the rear, he can grab it by 
the tail and thus establish 
a Utopia of bank auditing. 
The matter-of-fact and 
more easy-going manager 
would have the restless in- 
spector realize that there 
isn’t any tail. 

Mechanically speaking, if 

(Continued on page 49) 
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See, Hear and Buy 


~. Retail Methods for Selling Safe Deposit 
Boxes,, from Display of the Goods to Cash 


By D. K. SNOW 


N ITS merchandising problems, the 
] safe deposit department differs 
from almost any other banking 
service. 
The safe deposit customer buys the 
use of a tangible physical object — 
a little tin box —just as he would buy 


he. Furthermore, he sees no reason 
why he should not put off getting 
a safe deposit box until next week or 
next month or next year, so that al- 
though he may be sold on the idea, it 
often requires actual sales contact to 
make him part with his money and be- 
come the owner of a box. 


garage space, for instance. And he 
pays for it in advance. That is what 
‘makes the selling of safe 
‘deposit boxes so different 
from selling savings or 
checking accounts. The 
prospect does not simply 
avail himself of a service 
—he takes out his bill- 
folder or check book and 
parts with real money. 

For these reasons, 
personal selling can be 
used with considerable 
effect in safe deposit box 
merchandising, just as 
in the case of any other 
article or service for 
which the prospect is 
asked to dig into his 
pocketbook. Without 
personal selling it is 
rather hard to persuade 
a prospect that he him- 
self needs a safe deposit 
box on that very day. 
The average man be- 
lieves in the theory of a 
safe deposit box, but he 
has the idea that a 
safe deposit box is some- 
thing for a man with 
much more wealth than 


Customers of other departments of 


Upper right: The 
motorized double 
lock in motion 


ing-after photograph 
showing how the bur- 
glars ignored the 
vault door and went 
through the soft wall 
of a ‘“‘safe”’ vault 


Below: Actual ex- 
hibits—a_ section of 
Union Trust main 
wall construction, 


safe, and an 
' old-time safe mostly 
knobs and key 
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the bank are the most 
logical prospects for safe 
deposit boxes. But 
owing to the physical 
construction of most of 
our banks, it is often 
impossible for the safe 
deposit man to see any 
of the bank’s customers 
except: those who al- 
ready are customers of 
his own department. 
Most of our vaults are 
located on basement 
floors. The only people 
who go to the vault are 
those who come to open 
their own boxes. In 
fact, it is possible that 
many hundreds of the 
bank’s customers do not 
even know of the bank’s 
safe deposit department 
—or if they know of it, 
it does not occur to them 
that they might avail 
themselves of its advan- 
tages. The power of 
suggestion and imitation 
does not function here 
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as it does in the case of other banking 
services. Savings and commercial cus- 
tomers do not see friends and ac- 
quaintances and other customers 
actually transacting business in the 
vault. 

The problem of selling safe deposit 
boxes to the bank’s customers, there- 
fore, is one, first of all, of arresting the 
attention of the customer that is not 
yet using that department, secondly 
guiding him from the main lobby of the 
bank to the vault downstairs, and 
thirdly, doing the actual personal sell- 
ing to close the sale. 


I1E Union Trust Company of Cleve- 

land recently conducted asafe deposit 
campaign along these lines, a campaign 
which has proved particularly success- 
ful in relation to the expense involved. 
The safe deposit department is down- 
stairs, removed from the main lobby, 


accessible by elevator or by stairway: 
It is one of the largest vaults in the 


world and particularly well equipped — 
but not familiar to most of the bank’s 
customers because it is not visible from 
the main lobby. 

Bearing in mind the problems of 
safe deposit merchandising, the cam- 
paign was conducted in this manner: 

First of all a folder containing gen- 
eral safe deposit selling copy was got- 
ten out and distributed to the various 
departments of the bank, and there 
handed out to people who appeared to 
be prospects for safe deposit boxes. 
These folders were also placed in the 
lobby literature racks and on the in- 
formation desks. This was merely 
background work calling general atten- 
tion to the safe deposit department 
service. 

The main feature of the campaign 
was a quite pretentious lobby display 
both of selling propaganda and of ac- 
tual physical objects illustrating the 
needs of safe deposit box protection 
and the unfortunate results from ignor- 
ing this branch of the bank’s service. 
At the main entrance all who entered 
the bank saw a large, attractive color 
poster picturing a woman who has just 
discovered that $7,000 worth of her 
gems have been stolen. The poster 
was headed “Why Should You Escape,” 
and contained also a large number of 
newspaper clippings describing rob- 
beries. 

Farther back in the main lobby, at 
the head of the stairs leading toward 
the safe deposit department, was a 
large motorized lock, a motion display 
to demonstrate visually why both keys, 
_ yours and ours,” are required to get 
into a safe deposit box. There were al- 
so exhibits of broken safes, sample sec- 
tions of vault walls, and the like. The 
broken safes particularly attracted 
the interest of the passer-by in the 
lobby. 

The crux of the whole campaign was 


Another “photograph—what happened to a grocery company’s safe under the influence of “soup”’ 


the fact that at this exhibit was sta- 
tioned a man to explain and display the 
exhibit, hold the attention of the casual 
visitors, arouse their interest and curi- 
osity and try to persuade them to go 
downstairs to see our big safe deposit 
vault. Once downstairs, the interested 
prospect was immediately taken in 
hand by an experienced salesman —and 
if the sale was possible at all, it was 
made on the spot. 

In short, the exhibit in the lobby 
upstairs was a “side-show,” the man 
stationed at the exhibit was the “‘bark- 
er,” and the object of the whole thing 
was to persuade the prospect to go 
downstairs into the “big tent.” The 
display upstairs illustrated the dangers 


‘of being without protection —the vault 


downstairs showed the technique, the 
simplicity, and the actual physical ex- 
tent of the protection offered by the 
bank. 

There was an immediate following 
through from the point of casual in- 
terest of the passer-by to the point of 
intensive personal selling and actual 
sale. 

There was nothing particularly origi- 
nal about this campaign—it merely 
utilized to sell a bank service the meth- 
ods employed in hundreds of other 
lines of retailing in which the use of an 
article is sold outright for cash. Safe 
deposit boxes were not merely adver- 
tised —they were not merely offered to 
the public as a banking service —they 
were displayed, merchandised and sold. 


Some More Ideas from Cleveland 


THE Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, of Cleveland, takes no 
chances on overlooking a stop payment 
order in its savings department. The 
ledger card is replaced by an out card 
and is filed in a special part of the 
tray. The same method is used when 
a loan has been made on a savings 
pass book. 


(THE Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in its central file, 
which contains over 1,000,000 cards, 
checks the filing of every card to 
eliminate as far as possible the dangers 
of misplacement. As a card is filed, 
a guide with a projecting tab is placed 
behind it. A second girl removes this 
guide, but before doing so, looks at the 


card to see that it is in its proper place. 
No cards are allowed out of the de- 
partment unless personally delivered 
by one of the file girls. She waits until 
the desired information has been ob- 
tained from the card, and then per- 
sonally returns it to the filing room. 


wees the commercial depositor 
at the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, also carries a savings ac- 
count, the bank indicates the number 
of the savings account on the checking 
account ledger sheet in its individual 
ledgers. 

Before a bookkeeper sends back an 
insufficient funds check, he phones to _ 
the savings department and finds the 
balance carried there.—F. L. Beach. 
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Leland Stanford driving the last spike, 
May 10, 1869, for the first transcontinental 
railroad—from a painting. by Thomas Hill 


a 


The Rise Investment Banking 


Though New, It Has Already Outgrown Wall Street, and 
Its Effects, Financial, Political and Social, Are Far-reaching 


UR whole investment security 
{) structure is new. Only a few 
decades ago there were no 
foundations on which to build and few 
proper materials for the superstructure. 
The Embargo of 1807 left the coun- 
try so divided that the War of 1812 al- 
most went by default. The states were 
largely engaged in working out their 
own problems, each in its own way and 
with its own resources. Their chief 
resources were in their unappropriated 
lands, which must be quickly realized 
upon. The federal government, with 
over 1,000,000,000 acres of public 
lands to sell, was an unscrupulous and 
unwise political competitor of the 
states. By 1820 the whole West was 
insolvent on overdue land credits. 

This sixty years of land speculation 
rivalry forced the states and the federal 
government, which were the only really 
large lenders, into building roads, 
canals and other internal improve- 
ments and into aiding all sorts of in- 
ternal industries. State lotteries and 
Jand sales provided large surpluses. In 


By C. F. BIRDSEYE 


those days it was far easier to sell 
state lottery tickets than any other 
form of public or private securities. 

In 1792, with $175,037 of ordinary 
expenses, New York State made in- 
terest-bearing investments of $554,- 
600, and in 1808, of $476,141. In 1819 
the state held $996,800 of bank stocks, 
and in 1820 received $318,032 from 
bank dividends. During this period it 
loaned its surplus funds to cities, banks, 
manufacturing companies, counties, 
corporations and individuals, and as- 
sisted many a struggling manufacturer 
by loaning him funds or by discharging 
debts due to the state. 

By 1817 Pennsylvania had spent 
$2,500,000 and its citizens $5,000,000 
on internal improvements —resulting 
in over 1,000 miles of turnpikes and 
many fine bridges. Other states fol- 
lowed the same policy. The federal 
government built the Cumberland 
Pike —a toll road —from Cumberland, 
Md., to Vandalia, Ill., at a cost of 


$6,821,246. In 1816 the charters of 
the Baltimore banks were extended on 
condition that they would continue the 
Pike east to Baltimore. This proved 
a good investment, for the road stocks 
often paid 20 per cent. 
A century ago there were no rail- 
roads, nor privately owned utilities 
except turnpikes, nor any sizable i- 
dustries. The only predecessor of the 
Erie Canal was the Merrimack Canal, 
twenty-seven miles long and three feet 
deep, built between 1790 and 1804, to 
connect the Merrimack River with 
Boston Harbor. To remove the grass 
which grew in parts of the canal in the 
autumn, “a man is employed who 
wades along the canal and mows off the 
grass under water with a scythe.” 
The commissioners who recom 
mended in 1817 that New York should 
build the Erie Canal reported that 1 
their opinion “the journey can be com- 
pleted from Lake Erie to Albany in ten 
days with perfect safety; and from 
Albany to New York there is the best 
sloop navigation in the world.” Many 
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preferred the comfort of the two to five 
davs’ sloop trip from Albany to New 
York to the harder and much more 
costly 150 miles stagecoach ride over 
the Albany Post Road. By 1840, 
4,468 miles of canals had been built, 
mostly by the states. 

The funds to build the early rail- 
roads were largely furnished from pub- 
lic moneys. Between 1827 and 1842 
New York loaned $4,435,700 to ten 
new railroads, losing $3,665,700. 
After 1836 Massachusetts similarly 


There were at least five chief ele- 
ments in the development and growth 
of the investment security field, and in 
the development of constructive and 
protective law, as distinguished from 
litigative law, in connection therewith. 

(a) The thorough analysis of all 
the facts regarding the underlying 
security so as to safeguard the invest- 
ment to be based thereon. 

(b) The development in the sixties 
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investment securities as developed with- 
in the past forty-five years, largely by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The Grant and Ward panic of 1884 
was aggravated and prolonged by the 
bankruptcy and receivership of the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railway which had been built to paral- 
lel and blackmail the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad. Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt swore that he 

would never buy the West Shore — 


) even to stay the panic—until he 


loaned $6,044,000. Some western 
and southern states built, owned 
and operated railroads to aid in 
developing their hinterlands not 
reached by rivers or state canals. 


Tue early roads were small and 
weak, built, like the earlier short 
turnpikes, to connect neighboring 
cities. For thirty years, and in the 
South for even more, trains were to 
run on pieces of strap iron fastened 
upon long longitudinal sills or 
sleepers. In 1904 the New York 
Central system was composed of 
the lines of 204 railroads as origi- 
nally incorporated. 

Evidently prior to about 1875 
there was no physical basis for our 
present mass of investment securi- 
ties. Nor was there an ethical or 
governmental regulation basis. Rate 
wars were common between com- 
petitive points, with the losses made 
up by higher charges in non- 
competitive regions. In one such 
rate cutting, cars of cattle, with 
the attendants, were carried from 
Council Bluffs to Chicago for one 
dollar per car. 

Often more than 50 per cent of the 
regular passenger fare could be saved 
by shopping around among the scalp- 
ers’ offices opposite the depot, for there 
was an unholy competition even be- 
tween the scalpers. Legislatures were 
bought. Judges were bribed. Uncle 
Daniel Drew’s favorite threat became 
a slang phrase —‘“‘Well, boys, we’ll have 
to injine ’em.” The Tweed ring and 
the Erie ring were contemporaneous 
and interlocking. 

There was equal crudity in the forms 
of investment securities. The first 
mortgage to secure an issue of bonds 
appeared in the fifties,but the first to a 
corporate trustee was made in 1866. 
Some of these earlier trust mortgages 
were only four pages long. 

Nor were there the present safe- 
guards in dealings with such securities. 
In and prior to 1857 the capital stock 
of the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road was fraudulently greatly over- 
issued by Wall Street’s most prominent 
banker. Thereafter overissuing was 
made a crime; and many years later 
the New York Stock Exchange re- 
quired the registration of all stocks 
actively dealt in. 


The father of investment banking 
—the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 


of single-entry bookkeeping into double- 
entry bookkeeping; and _ therefrom, 
in the eighties, the growth of the 
science of accounting; and the organiz- 
ing, in 1896, of the profession of certi- 
fied public accountants. 

(c) The enormous growth in the 
number, efficiency and helpfulness of 
the trust companies, acting as disin- 
terested but experienced trustees to 
safeguard the property and rights of 
others, and the extension to the na- 
tional banks of the spirit and powers of 
the trust companies. 

(d) The introduction and spread 
of syndicating and underwriting in 
issuing and marketing investment 
securities, with the consequent passing 
away of the individualism, secretive- 
ness and ruinous competition of the 
old-fashioned banking. 

(e) Above all a new spirit of fair- 
ness, business comity and mutual con- 
fidence between the parties directly 
interested —the owner, the banker and 
the ultimate investor. 

We are now far enough into the new 
era to be able to understand and ap- 
preciate the history and meaning of the 
science of issuing and safeguarding 


acceded to Mr. Morgan’s proposal 
to take it without cost. Thereupon 
Mr. Morgan suggested the ever-since 
familiar formula of buying a rail- 
road with its own securities. A 
mortgage securing $50,000,000 of 
4 per cent 475-year bonds was put 
upon the West Shore with which 
to reorganize it and complete its 
construction and equipment. So 
far this was old-fashioned reorganiza- 
tion practice and would have 
gotten nowhere. But when Mr. 
Morgan proposed that, in considera- 
tion of all of the capital stock of the 
reorganized West Shore and of a 
475-year lease of the West Shore, 
with a 500 year renewal, the New 
York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company, with its high 
credit, should guarantee the princi- 
pal and interest of the 475-year 
bonds, the trick was done. 

Mr. Morgan’s next outstanding 
contribution to modern financial 
and economic methods was in his 
new plan of reorganizing railroads. 
The previous simple and ineffective 

procedure had been to form a new com- 
pany, with a slightly different name, 
to take over the bankrupt road, and 
issue about the same amounts and kinds 
of new securities to be exchanged for 


the old ones—“but print them in 


different colors.”” The new certificates 
were printed in blue or gold instead 
of black. Thus no one’s feelings were 
badly hurt, although the new company 
staggered along under the same load 
of debt as its predecessor, plus the 
stigma of acknowledged and public 
bankruptcy. 


ME: MORGAN’S plan was radically 
different and at that time absolutely 
novel—as novel as was Elias Howe’s 
patent for putting the eye of his sewing 
machine needle at the point of the 
needle and not at the other end. 
Usually Mr. Morgan would only agree, 
if the matter was placed uncondition- 
ally in his hands, to use his best 
endeavors to make the road really 
solvent. 

When these terms had been ac- 
cepted, Mr. Morgan instituted a most 
careful and complete analysis of the 
road’s history and exact condition, and 
then a synthesis based strictly upon 
the status quo ante of the property. He 
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ascertained the smallest net income, 
the irreducible minimum, which the 
road in its then condition could be 
counted on to earn towards its fixed 
charges, and then how much new money 
was needed to put the road into 
first-class condition to insure better 
earnings in the future. 

If, for example, only $1,000,000 net 
per annum was certain to be earned 
for fixed charges, or 5 per cent upon 
$20,000,000, then $20,000,000 was the 
limit of the new 5 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds to be issued for prior in- 
debtedness, plus the amount of the 
new cash, for which like bonds would 
be issued at, say, 80, with some new 
common stock added. Former bond 
and stockholders had the first right to 
subscribe the cash for these new bonds, 
and were likely fully to exercise these 
rights because Drexel, Morgan & Com- 
pany agreed to take, on the same 
terms, any bonds not thus taken. 
Junior securities were added whose in- 
come was dependent upon its being 
earned. 

By this process all the water was 
squeezed out, and then some, often- 
times. No doubt it bore heavily upon 
many innocent holders who had bought 
the watered stuff at inflated prices; 
but it was the only way to build up a 
strong road and to insure against an- 
other receivership. 

Most important of all, it taught Wall 
Street and the investment public a 
much needed and not-to-be-forgotten 
lesson as to the value of soberly con- 
sidering the facts of a given situation, 
and that honesty and fair dealing were 
the best policy. During 1892, 1893 
_ and 1894 two-thirds of our total rail- 
road mileage were in receivers’ hands; 
but of the roads reorganized by Drexel, 
Morgan & Company, none, I believe, 
has ever had to go again into a re- 
ceiver’s hands. 

All this necessitated a most accurate 
and painstaking examination and analy- 
sis of details—the railroading, legal, 
accounting and banking minutiae. As 
Mr. Morgan abhorred giving his own 
time to collecting and sifting details, 
he gathered about him, with unerring 
judgment, Wall Street’s first great 
reorganization team. 


THE late Samuel Spencer, afterwards 
president of the Southern Railway, 
which he had helped to reorganize, was 
Mr. Morgan’s railroad expert; and 
there was none better for the purpose. 
Legal matters, and they were intricate 
and difficult and often obscure or en- 
tirely novel and history making, were 
in charge of the late Francis Lynde 
Stetson, who was to become the dean 
of this branch of the law. The ac- 
counting, then almost an unknown 
’ science, was put into the hands of the 
late Hamilton S. Corwin, who had 
specialized in railroad work. The 


banker and business man was Charles 
H. Coster, the then youngest and latest 
partner of Drexel, Morgan & Company, 
who was eventually to work himself 
into an early grave over the minutiae 
which he felt were necessary to insure 
the correctness and lasting success of 
any plan upon which he placed his 
O. K. 

Every man in this quartette was 
astute, painstaking, enamored of de- 
tail, levelheaded, farsighted and emi- 
nently just and fairminded. They were 
distinctly an unobtrusive and _ soft- 
spoken lot. They checked over each 
other’s conclusions and represented 
teamwork to the nih power. They 
were pioneers also, for such accuracy 
and comprehensive investigation and 
analysis and synthesis were almost 
unknown in those days, and had been 
unattainable until the then recent in- 
troduction of double-entry bookkeeping 
and the erection upon that new founda- 
tion of modern accountancy. Double- 
entry bookkeeping, at first merely a 
device to detect errors in entering and 
posting, elicited many heated argu- 
ments as to whether the results justi- 
fied the extra trouble and expense of 
“striking a balance.” Gradually the 
science of accounting and cost account- 
ing was evolved. Then came the first 
law (of New York in 1896), creating 
the new profession of certified public 
accountants, who were to follow closely 
in the steps of the English chartered 
accountants. Without these develop- 
ments in accounting, modern invest- 
ment banking would have been impos- 
sible. 

In connection with the first North- 
ern Pacific panic of November 11, 1890, 
and that of Baring Bros. four days 
later, Mr. Morgan enunciated and car- 
ried out his next innovation in Wall 
Street methods. He said: “In times 
of panic we are all merely a row of 
bricks, and if one falls over, there is no 
telling where the crash will end or who 
will escape. Therefore, if an impor- 
tant concern is embarrassed, ascertain 
the facts by an independent examina- 
tion. If the concern is solvent but 
temporarily hard pressed, unite and 
save it. If it is found to be really in- 
solvent, the sooner it goes down and 
the true state of affairs is fully known, 
the better.””, Mr. Morgan lived to ap- 
ply ii many cases this new version of 
the Golden Rule, and to see it become 
the settled practice in financial circles. 

Up to 1873 there had been very few 
trust companies, and none with any- 
thing like modern notions of doing 
business. It was quite easy to get 
trust funds into a company’s hands, 
but almost impossible to get them out 
without a decree in equity ordering the 
payment. Demands for payment were 
usually met with the excuse, ““Why, 
these are trust funds and we are a 
trustee, and surely you do not expect 
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us to pay over these funds without 
some court order or decree to protect 
all parties!’ After 1882 the late Fred- 
erick P. Olcott, as head of the Central 
Trust Company of New York, chartered 
in 1873, introduced liberality and 
farsightedness into trust company 
practice; and a host of new companies 
formed to do business upon modern 
lines. 

In the early eighties two other in- 
novations came into Wall Street —that 
is, into the financial and economic life 
of the country; the syndicate and the 
recognition that investment securities 
should constitute a separate field in 
banking. These, with syndicate under- 
writing, were to mark the passing away 
of the old-time Wall Street methods, 
with its lambs and its wolves. 


T FIRST men had to be told what 
the word syndicate meant —that it 
was derived from the Dutch word 
syndic, and that syndicating was a 
time-honored practice in Holland, the 
original home of so many of the 
beneficent and accepted financial, 
economic and political practices of 
today. 

As late as 1880 old bankers looked 
askance at a separate class of invest- 
ment securities which were still in a 
very crude form. They refused to 
touch them themselves or to be drawn 
away from the then recognized forms 
of banking. 

The new field was fundamentally 
different from the older forms of bank- 
ing which had been chiefly confined to 
handling short time commercial paper 
and had been a party to the wild specu- 
lation on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the hectic days of Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk and Uncle Daniel Drew. The 
general bank failures of the panics of 
1837, 1847 and 1857 show the specu- 
lative character of this early banking. 
Until the eighties most of our railroads 
were upon a distinctly wildcatting 
basis, and the large industries were 
partnerships. 

In the early eighties, because of this 
holding back of the older bankers, the 
new field of investment securities was 
left entirely to the newcomers — young 
and inexperienced men, largely recent 
college graduates. They worked out 
their problems, technique and rules 
very much as did their college chums 
who about the same time went into the 
equally new fields of the telephone, o 
electric light and power, or industrial 
chemistry. With much reluctance and 
doubt the older banking houses installed 
investment security departments. 

Because investment security issues 
are usually in large amounts and must 
be placed in a comparatively short 
time and in relatively small amounts, 
they must be syndicated. The spread 
of syndicating further helped to end 
the old-fashioned individualistt¢ 
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Bank Co-operation With a Former 


“Competitor, ’ 


Life Insurance, to Help Repulse a Common Enemy 


HO are your competitors? Ask 

W the average banker that ques- 
tion and he will start to name 

the other banks in his town. Tell him 
to guess again, and on second thought 
he may name a building and loan as- 
sociation and possibly a few life insur- 
ance companies. Let’s see if he’s right. 

Competitor: One who competes; 
arival. 

On the face of the returns so far, it 
looks like the banker is right, doesn’t 
it? There is competition and rivalry 
between local banks, first, and then 
between banks on one side and building 
associations on the other, and between 
banks on one side, and life insurance 


2S eseSeSes eSes 


“Mercanti 


Service” 


By SAM P. JUDD 


Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis 


companies on the other. 
down to fundamentals. 
When Herman Jones opens a bank 
account, in your bank or across the 
street, he is building, not destroying. 
He is making himself a greater asset to 
the community, therefore helping to 
build the community. All business and 
social conditions will improve just a 
little, because he is preparing to im- 
prove his business and social condi- 
tions. These conditions govern the 
There you are. 


But let’s get 


prosperity of banks. 


Departments Banking 


Bond Corporation RealEstate loan Real Estate Public Relations Safe Deposit Savings Trost 


Service’ 


Can you call your neighbor bank a 
competitor when it is helping you to 
build up that which creates your pros- 
perity? The same thing is true of the 
building associations and life insurance 
companies. They’re all stabilizers. Is 
one shock absorber on an automobile 
competing with the other? Wouldn’t 
co-operation be a better word? 

But the question is only half an- 
swered. If the legitimate financial 
interests are not competing but co- 
operating, who are the competitors? 
There’s a clue in that word “legiti- 
mate.” 

Estimates of loss occasioned by il- 
legitimate schemes and schemers run 


of William B 


—da true story about Life Insure 


ILLIAM BLANK 1s not his name, 
We but it will do—was born in humble sur- 
= roundings. The very lack of money in his 
younger years taught him the value of money. 
and proved again that the rock of adversity 
only strengthens the structure of success. 


UT that 1s 
concerned. Hi 


monthly income for 
t 


wife and da 
ively bloc! 


1S financial condition improved, because 
it couldn't bedome worse. Rolling from 
vob to job in an effort to find himself, he wore 
out resistance (as much as resistance ever 1 
worn out), a red If we told you 
in nome, you would it Gut tabe our 
word for it—he has graduated with high honor aaa ” 
from the University of Hard Knocks 


vestments— 


Wher esl week he made sure that his wife, his 
children, even their children, would never 
expenence the he 
of his great experience—in view of his final 
— we thought you would like to know 
how he did it. We're going to tell you. 


endured. In view 


How 1 He bought Life insurance 


He 
Did 2. Made it*payable to the Mercantile Trust 
as trustee 


He sees comfort, 


3. Signed ack agreement called a Life Insur billed. 


ance Trus' 


© That's all, as far as he is concerned, except 


to pay the premiums when they are duc - & job well 


Tres for mare & 
or call or write for booklet exp 
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@ They will not be tempt 
fact, they 
each month—that's all. 
@ Under the terms of t 
co-operate with the exq 
buying securities, maki 
conserving the estate in 


sibly wh his al 
happiness; ind 
such as he did not have, but now 
n life lengtheneg. 
one problem has eliminated—o 


« Finally, he sees personal ach: 
for 


written b>tween the of ¢ 
lived done, 


‘rus! leave 
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I didn’t think he'd steal 


tigated afterward 
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“The Safe Executor” 


Mercantile Tr 
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time, 
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as high as one billion dollars for the 
year of 1924. There are the competi- 
tors the banker forgot to name, and 
the peculiar part of it is that he refuses 
to recognize them as such. He forgets 
competition is competition, whether 
the other fellow is honest or dishonest. 

Supposing Herman Jones, instead of 
opening that bank account, buys some 
worthless stock. What does that mean 
to the community? He doesn’t want 
to lose his money. He is trying to bet- 
ter his business and social conditions. 
But he fails because the bank’s real 
competitors, the community’s real 
competitors, got in their destructive 
work. And after that Herman Jones 
is not as great an asset to the com- 
munity. There’s a certain amount of 
distrust of all business, good and bad, 
implanted in his breast. If his training 
has been sound, he comes back, but the 
good he can do his community has been 
delayed. If his training has been un- 
sound, he is fit fodder for the waver of 
the scarlet flag. 

So it seems, fundamentally, the 
banker’s real competitor is not the 
legitimate financial interests which are 
helping him build, but the illegitimate, 
the crooked interests which would de- 
stroy what he is building. When this 
is thoroughly realized, every community 
large enough to have a police force will 
support a Better Business Bureau. 

+ 

Not long ago the Mercantile Trust 
Company, of St. Louis, recognizing 
that life insurance companies were al- 
lies and not competitors, gave a dinner 
to some sixty local life insurance 
agents, in the interest of greater 
co-operation. 

Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president 


of the trust company, and a former 
judge of the Circuit Court, issued in- 
vitations to all general agents in St. 
Louis, asking them to come personally 
or send a representative. President 
Festus J. Wade welcomed the guests 
with a short talk which showed that 
bankers recognize the great necessity 
of life insurance, and Judge Hennings, 
who acted as chairman, followed with a 
talk on the advantages of the life in- 
surance trust as a method of distrib- 
uting the proceeds of policies. 

Interesting facts were brought out, 
showing the great need of co-operation. 
For instance, it was said that 90 per 
cent of all life insurance is being paid to 
beneficiaries in a lump sum, usually to 
beneficiaries who are not accustomed 
to handling sums of money, and that 
75 per cent of this money is gone within 
seven years. Statistics were not avail- 
able on how much of the billion dol- 
lars lost to the common enemy in 1924 
was life insurance money, but all agreed 
that it reached a staggering total. 


Me. Hennings pointed out that the 
life insurance trust offered the safest 
and most flexible way to make life in- 
surance serve its real purpose, while at 
the same time it meant dollars and 
cents in the pockets of the underwriters 
by causing the buyer of insurance to 
think in terms of income rather than 
principal, therefore influencing him to 
buy more insurance. 

After Chairman Hennings finished, 
the meeting was thrown open for dis- 
cussion, and many points of advantage 
to both sides were brought to light. 
The insurance men agreed as one that 
they owed a debt to their clients which 
extended beyond the actual sale, and 
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several cited instances where insurance 
had not served its purpose because it 
had been paid in a lump sum. It was 
pointed out that life insurance is pur. 
chased to replace an income, and that 
the logical way to pay it out, therefore 
is in the form of income. 

Joseph W. White, trust officer of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, then an- 
nounced that an advertising campaign 
to sell the idea of life insurance trusts 
was to start the next morning, and at 
that moment a newsboy came in with 
the 9 p. m. edition of a morning paper 
which carried the first advertisement 
of the campaign. 

A booklet on the subject was placed 
at each plate, and the guests were of- 
fered copies to send to their patrons 
and prospects. This booklet was being 
distributed in the city at the time, and 
it was pointed out that many people 
would be thinking of life insurance dur- 
ing that week who might not otherwise, 
and therefore it would be an unusually 
good time to sell more insurance. 

When the evening’s program was 
over, all agreed that the result was go- 
ing to benefit not only life insurance 
men and trust companies, but particu- 
larly the buyers of insurance. The 
best prospect for insurance is one who 
has benefited by insurance, and a ben- 
eficiary who has had and lost is worse 
than one who has never had at all, for 
the same reason that Herman Jones is 
not quite as good a citizen after having 
been a victim of the crooked promoter. 

And thus, by co-operating with what 
was formerly considered a competing 
interest, do we help to repulse the com- 
mon enemy, and at the same time make 
the business world a safer place for 
Herman Jones. 


When the Depositor Owes the Bank 


and I’m the receiver.” 
“Thatso? What you receiving?” 

“Well, for one thing the bank held 
your note for $10,000. I’d be glad to 
receive your check right now.” 

“Well, if you’ll look a little farther 
you'll find that I’m a depositor to the 
extent of $10,010. You pay me that 
and I’ll gladly pay my note.” 

“Sorry —but there’ll be nothing for 
the depositors when the preferred 
claims and expenses are paid.” 

“Well, in that case I’ll wait for you 
to sue me on my note, and then I'll 
offset my deposit against your suit.” 

This imaginary but quite possible 
conversation involves a question that 
is of considerable practical importance, 
and sure to arise whenever a bank 
“goes up.” 


When the Depositor’s Debt is Due 
In cases where a depositor owes an 


Snow Bank’s in liquidation, 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


insolvent bank an overdue debt, the 
American courts hold that he is en- 
titled to offset his deposit. 

“‘Where a setoff is otherwise valid it 
is not perceived how its allowance can 
be a preference, and it is clear that it is 
only the balance, if any, after the set- 
off is deducted, which can justly be 
held to be part of the assets of the in- 
solvent bank. The requirement as to 
ratable dividends is to make them 
from what belongs to the bank, and 
that which at the time of the insol- 
vency belongs to the debtor does not 
belong to the bank,”’ says the United 
States Supreme Court, and the same 
rule has been laid down by the courts 
of California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


vania, Washington, Wisconsin and a 
few other states. 


When the Depositor’s Debt is Not Due 


In cases where the depositor’s debt 
to the bank is unmatured, a different 
situation arises, and the law is not so 
clear. 

“You can’t offset a deposit payable 
to you now against a debt due in the 
future,” the receiver argues and a few 
states, including Kentucky and Louis! 
ana, uphold his contention. 

“At the moment of the declared in- 
solvency, the unmatured debt of the 
depositor to the bank is not demand 
able, and, from that moment until the 
liquidation is completed, the debts due 
the depositors by the bank become 
subject to a new liquidation,” is the 
reasoning of the Louisiana courts. 

On the other hand, the weight of 


authority is that the right of setofl 
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With Heart and Soul Savings 


How Kindliness, Helpfulness and a Bit of Sentiment 
Have Built a Great Institution in Downtown New York 


March, 1888, one of New York’s 
date lines, a group of 
newspaper printers, clerks, 
editors and reporters met in 
Cooper Union and organized 
a savings-and-loan association. 

Motive? 

Well, the idea was in the 
air, had taken hold of popular 
fancy, as cross word puzzles 
and radio have today. Every- 
body was organizing them. 
The Herald had one, the Star 
had one, the Sun —so why not 
the employees of the Daily 
News, the one-cent journal of 
the masses? 

They organized a “‘limited”’ 
association —only 600 persons 
could join. There was some 
talk of electing their manag- 
ing editor president, but he 
declined, so they elected the 
“kid” city editor, a young 
fellow named Hennessy. 

“Born in the Big Blizzard” 
was for several years the 
organization’s slogan, and 
naturally it was called the 
Daily News Savings & Loan 


L THE week of the Great Blizzard, 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


FRANKLIN 


make your own choice from other fac- 
tors: For instance, there is a man — 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
the original “kid” city editor, 
who has always been active 
in the institution, and is to- 
day president. 

Then, there has always 
been advertising. No great 
splurge, because the advertis- 
ing expenditure has never 
been large. But from an 
opening series of announce- 
ments in the old Daily News 
itself, there has been advertis- 
ing, often ingenious, and al- 
ways human. 

The Society has also been 
quick to adopt or adapt any- 
thing that would facilitate the 
handling of business, both to 
save cost on routine work in- 
side and to make things con- 
venient for depositors and 
borrowers; and the idea of the 
mutual building-and-loan 
association has never been 
lost sight of. A commercial 
bank is one kind of institu- 
tion, a mutual savings bank 


Association. For a time it 

did business only with people em- 
ployed on that newspaper. The mem- 
bership was not large enough, however, 
and before long, shares were at a 
premium. The only way a new mem- 
ber could join was to buy the book 
of an old member. Each month, 
the president auctioned money off to 
the mortgage borrowers who were will- 
ing to pay the highest premiums over 
the regular interest rate. 

The limited membership was seen to 
be a mistake. Wherefore, it was de- 
cided to amend the rules, do away with 
the premiums on membership and 
loans, rename the institution, and set 
up Offices outside. 

Casting about for a name, someone 
saw the well-known statue of Ben 
Franklin on Park Row and suggested 
his name as suitable for a thrift associa- 
tion of newspaper people. It was 
adopted, and the “Franklin Society 
For Home-Building and Savings” 
moved into a small office “over the 
beanery” on Park Row. It has always 
been in this neighborhood, and is now 
at 15 Park Row. Only within the past 
few years has the institution enjoyed 
the advantages of a ground floor loca- 
ion, having done business on second 


On Park Row since its founding in 1888 


floors, sometimes pretty high ones if 
there were stairs to be climbed, and in 
one location with a door flanked on 
each side by the door of a saloon. 

Today, the Franklin Society has be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 in 
assets and is growing at such a rate 
that, within the next five years, it 
should have between $60,000,000 or 
$70,000,000. 

This is the story of that growth, told 
for the benefit of other folks interested 
in the upbuilding of savings institutions. 


THE really big thing seems to be a cer- 
tain spirit of kindliness and helpful- 
ness, spiced with a dash of sentiment. 
From the very beginning, when the 
officers knew all the members as Tom, 
Jake and Mary, it was natural to give 
advice, help members in money diffi- 
culties, and perform little chores that, 
while entirely legitimate, were no part 
of banking service, strictly speaking. 
That was done when the institution 
had a family membership, and it has 
been done ever since, though the family 
has now grown beyond 25,000. 

I may be wrong in thinking that the 
chief thing. It isn’t the only element of 
growth, however, and you may prefer to 


another kind, and a building- 
and-loan association is entirely 
distinct in its field. 

Mr. Hennessy comes naturally by his 
Irish name, having been born in Water- 
ford, Ireland, in 1860, emigrating to the 
United States when he was eleven years 
old. His father was a newspaper man, 
thirty years night city editor of the 
New York Times. His two brothers 
were reporters. The romance of re- 
porting appealed to him, so after pub- 
lic schooling he got a newspaper job in 
Troy where he did pretty much every- 
thing in the editorial room, and came 
from there to the old Daily News— 
where his first assignment was to cover 
the opening of the Booklyn Bridge — 
and soon rose to the position of city 
editor at twenty-five, having charge of 
thirty reporters. 

When the Daily News Savings As- 
sociation was renamed and opened for 
business with the general public, its 
assets grew rapidly to between $600,- 
000 and $700,000. Young Hennessy 
was given executive management at a 
small salary, and became so interested 
in the building-and-loan movement, 
that before long he quit newspaper 
work. He helped organize the New 
York State association of these socie- 
ties, and later helped organize the 
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national association. In addition, Mr. 
Hennessy has had considerable active 
public life, entering politics in his home 
state of New Jersey with Woodrow 
Wilson, serving as a senator of that 
state, and running for United States 
senator. 

The building-and-loan association 
gets close to its members because many 
of them finance, through its aid, that 
major transaction of a lifetime —the 
purchase of a home. Besides lending 
the money on mortgage, the associa- 
tion’s officers and attorneys pass upon 
the purchase, and often supervise the 
erection of the building. The bor- 
rower enters into a long-term agree- 
ment that, by monthly payments like 
rent, attaches him to the association 
for ten or twelve years. During that 
time, trouble may arise or further 
counsel be needed. A member need 
not be a borrower to get into real es- 
tate difficulties. 

The other day, one of the original 
600, a printer, came in to ask what he 
could do about a house tangle affecting 
his son-in-law. This printer had been 
at first an unmarried man setting aside 
a few dollars weekly. Then he mar- 
ried, financed the purchase of a home 
through the Society, maintained sav- 
ings accounts for his children, who in 
turn financed the purchase of homes 
when they grew up and married, and 
finally here, in his old age, he still needed 
expert advice. But for thirty-five 
years he has always known where to go 
and get it, and, appreciating the treat- 
ment he has received, has sent others. 

An accountant, living in a rented 
suburban house, put his savings into an 
acre lot on a hill top. He wanted to 
build a house, but had no more money. 
A mortgage swindler got hold of him, 
and he was about to sign first, second 
and third mortgages aggregating more 
than the cost of the house, when a 
friend suggested that he talk with 
Franklin officers, who showed him how 
his house could be erected under the 


supervision of the Society, paid for 
with several installments to the builder 
as certain stages were finished, and car- 
ried on a mortgage which he could pay 
off in monthly installments no greater 
than his present rent. 

In another case, a mortgage swin- 
dler secured a home-builder’s signature 
to such first, second and third mort- 
gages and sold them to an unscru- 
pulous gouger who insisted upon im- 
mediate payment of the whole sum or 
foreclosure upon the house. This case 
was brought to the Society, too, and 
its attorney was able to have the sec- 
ond and third mortgages cancelled, as 
fraudulently obtained and _ usurious, 
while the first mortgage was taken over 
by the Society. 


PHE desire to own a home is just as 

strongin New York as any other part 
of the country, despite the difficulties 
created by congestion and distance. 
It is especially strong among people of 
foreign birth. Inspired by the prospect 
of owning a home, thousands of folks 
save enough to take the first step of 
purchasing land. And then they run 
into about the meanest gauntlet of 
crooks and swindlers imaginable. I 
don’t suppose these gentlemen are con- 
fining their operations entirely to New 
York, either. Filled with the dream of 
home ownership, absolutely ignorant 
of real estate and building finance, 
easily deluded by promises, ready to 
sign anything, having no legal or other 
counsel, these poor folks fall among the 
mortgage sharks and crooked builders 
and lose everything they possess —not 
merely their savings, but their dream 
of home ownership. 

If they are so fortunate as to know 
how a_ building-and-loan association 
operates, and become depositing mem- 
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bers, they realize their dream without 
mishap. For the officers of such an 
association are dealing with like trans. 
actions every day. They will begin by 
appraising the member’s land before he 
buys it, looking into value and im. 
provements, telling him whether he is 
paying a fair price, safeguarding him in 
little overlooked matters like restric. 
tions, making certain that title is good 
—in fact, every 
step issupervised 
by an attorney 
specializing in 
this field, and 
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law, in fact, for : 
its own protection in lending money. 

While a society like the Franklin will 
have about one borrowing member to 
eight depositing members, any of the 
latter, at any time, may become bor- 
rowers, or may have been borrowers in 
the past. Wherefore, the service and 
courtesy given borrowing members 
have a tendency to leaven the whole 
mass,as well as to maintain a fine spirit 
among officers and employees. 

This is what is meant by helpful- 
ness and kindliness, and it could un- 
questionably be adapted to savings 
institutions of other kinds. 

Helpfulness, kindliness —and senti- 
ment. Blend the dictionary defini- 
tions of “‘sentiment,” such as feeling, 
sympathy, understanding, and you 
largely transcend cold money business 
—you “‘have a heart” in transactions 
that touch people’s lives intimately. 
Buying a home is certainly one of those 
transactions. So is the baby’s bank 
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Meet Gmnaleiy) Miss Elsie Rice, of 
tate Bank, Chicago, 
ready for all comers from the underworld 
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The Bank Burglar Close Range 


How His Mob Works and How He May Be Forestalled, — 
Towns Lacking Adequate Police Force 


Especially in 


ITHIN the past few years there 
has been a decrease in bank 


burglaries. Fortuitous circum- 
stance is largely responsible. Bank 
burglary has yielded to holdup. Al- 
though the oxygen and acetylene 
torch, the automobile and good roads 
combine to simplify bank burglary — 
making nearly all the banks accessible, 
facilitating safe getaway, reducing the 
risks involved —the fact remains that 
the bank criminals are choosing ban- 
ditry and holdup in preference to 
burglary. The reason is prohibition. 

Many evils are charged against pro- 
hibition. Some of the blame is well 
placed. A typical illustration of what 
it has done to popularize holdups is 
furnished in the case of George Shoer, 
a twenty-four year old bank bandit 
who confessed to the robbery of a 
Cleveland branch bank in the autumn 
of 1924. He had never been in trouble 
until he ‘‘fell” for this bank job. 

“I started driving a taxicab in 
Detroit. I met bootleggers by the score. 
1 became one of their allies,” he ex- 
plained. “I drifted into bootlegging 
because it paid better than taxi driving 
and lots of people were doing it. Finally 
I was taught that hijacking was the 
easiest way to get booze. I was shown 
how easy it was to stick a gun in a 
man’s face and get all he had. I never 
knew the trick was so easy. Having 
learned the gun tricks I went after 
bigger money. The bank job fur- 
nished the opportunity. Hundreds of 
other young fellows are bandits be- 
cause hijacking, which is a part of 
bootlegging, taught them how to use 
a gun.” 

This illustration would be unim- 
portant if cases like Shoer’s were iso- 
lated. They are not. Time and again 
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I have encountered the same thing — 
young men of ordinarily good environ- 
ment and bringing up, attracted to 
bootlegging, then to hijacking and 
then to bank banditry. It is not in- 
accurate to say that this condition 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
in 1924, there were 165 bank holdups 
as against 97 in 1921; that there were 
only 98 burglaries in 1924 as against 
240 in 1921. 

It does not follow that because there 
is a decrease, less vigilance may be 
observed with respect to bank bur- 
glaries or that efforts to prevent them 
or apprehend the criminals should be 
lessened. If fortuitous circumstance 
has played into the hands of the banks, 
it is good business to follow that up 
with increased vigilance. It is much 
easier to drive out something that is 
already on the run than to start it 
running. And the purpose of these 
articles is to aid constructively in 
suppressing crime against banks. 


BANe burglary is the hardest labor 
and the most dangerous of criminal 
occupations. It involves much more 
effort than the holdup. Tools must be 
carried about from place to place, plans 
well laid and the attack organized. 
Holdup men walk into a bank on the 
spur of the moment and stick it up. 
The burglar must know the lay of the 
bank in advance, and what is more im- 
portant he must have a crew of helpers. 
There is safety in numbers but not 
when applied to criminal pursuits. 
The more persons “‘in’”’ on the job the 
more likelihood that one of them will 


prove a ‘“‘sorehead’” and “squeal,” 
especially when bank burglaries yield 
less plunder than holdups and there 
is a greater chance that some member 
of the gang will get sore because his 
share, when finally apportioned, is 
much smaller than he expected. Hold- 
up men travel in twos and threes; get 
bigger swags and therefore bigger 
shares. 

The average mob of bank burglars 
consists of-a “heavy,” or mechanic who 
operates the torch or applies the nitro- 
glycerine and supervises the job, two 
inside helpers, lookouts for the outside, 
who also know how to cut telephone 
wires, and an automobile driver. This 
is the crew that does the job. In 
addition there are the men and women 
who, while not participating in the 
burglary, dispose of the loot, particu- 
larly the bonds which burglars are as 
willing to take as coin and currency. 
Often there are twenty persons, in- 
volved one way or another, in a bank 
burglary — altogether too many to make 
it as safe for the criminal as holdup. 
Then again more burglars than holdup 
men are killed either on the job or in 
pursuit. Taken all around, the risk 
is far greater than the holdup man 
faces. It requires five minutes to hold 
up a bank and get away. A successful 
burglary takes from one-half to two 
hours, depending upon the resistance 
of the vault and other obstacles. 

While preparation is always neces- 
sary in bank burglaries, they are dif- 
ficult to anticipate. Modern protective 
and preventive measures have greatly 
minimized the burglar attack, but the 
one sure-fire expedient that should be 
regarded as an auxiliary to mechanical 
protective measures is eternal vigilance 
and greater and closer co-operation 
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with police and other agencies. Again 
the small bank is most often the target 
because it cannot afford the expense 
of watchmen and other special means 
of combating the criminal. 

And small town police, unfortu- 
nately, are notoriously ignorant of the 
bank burglar, his methods and his 
identity. Not because they want to 
be but because no one takes the trouble 
toinform them. The bankers are in the 
best position to do this. The informa- 
tion is sent to them by many agencies, 
their national and state associations, 
police departments, insurance com- 
panies and individuals. This infor- 
mation should be passed on to local 
police by the banks; otherwise it 
never comes to their attention. It 
isn’t a great deal to do and besides 
posting the police, it actually 
pleases them. They work 
harder when they know some- 
one is interested in what they 
are doing. It spurs them on 
to greater effort. The agency 
charged with protecting mem- 
bers of the A. B. A. maintains, 
at great expense, an elaborate 
history of every criminal who 
has ever operated against a 
bank. So far as I know it is 
the only national medium for 
the exchange of information 
on bank criminals and it is 
gladly given to police officials 
when requested. Instances where this 
has happened with beneficial results 
are too many to mention. However 
the ‘small-town bank, which should 
make the greatest use of this infor- 
mation, to pass it on down to the 
police, is the most lax in asking for it. 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 

habits of the bank burglar is im- 
portant in fighting him. Fundamen- 
tally these habits are alike, wherever the 
yegg lives or operates. And yeggs are 
not home-loving gentry. They roam 
at will, attracted to the ‘“‘easy spots” 
where the banks are prosperous and 
vigilance relaxed. It is a matter of 
record that the bank burglary season 
begins in the late summer or early fall. 
They usually cease in early winter. 
Summer and fall days are longer, giv- 
ing the yegg mob an opportunity to 
leave its rendezvous in daylight and 
make long runs into the country. It 
is not uncommon to find bank bur- 
glaries in South Dakota committed by 
bands who originated along the border 
in Canada and drove the entire dis- 
tance. 

Fall, however, has its advantages 
over summer. Fewer persons are on 
the roads then; in the cities, people 
take to their homes earlier; hence 
there is less likelihood that cruising 
yeggs will meet up with inquisitive 
citizens driving along roads and me- 
andering through small-town streets. 


It seems obvious, therefore, that 
special precautions against burglary 
should be taken by banks during the 
late summer and the fall months. The 
yegg presumes that the farmer and 
merchant has banked his profits by 
fall and that’s another reason why he 
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prefers to do his work then. Rather 
than generalize with advice as to how 
banks may translate their intent to be 
on guard into an actuality, my pur- 
pose is to tell of the experience of a 
number of banks in small cities in 
preparing for the open season for bank 
burglaries. 

The banking fraternity is well aware 
that in recent years banks in the 
Northwest were hard put and not in 
a position to spend money on extra 
measures of protection, although at- 
tacks against them by burglar gangs 
were increasing. The general condi- 
tion of that part of the country pre- 
cluded spending any extra public 
money on additional police protection. 
Banks were being robbed right and 
left.’ This condition was true also of 
sections of the South and Middle West. 

Without adding expense, a simple 
plan of extra protection was devised. 
First announcement was made in the 
newspapers of several communities 
that extra police had been added to the 
regular forces and that a determined 
effort was to be made to meet bank 


ds and currency, designed to 
replace the tell-tale handbags that make mes- 
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attacks. No extra police help was 
actually added, but the bankers sat 
down with their police authorities jp 
the several communities and helped 
arrange a schedule of police service 
which made it possible for the man on 
the beat to be more often near the 
bank or banks throughout the fall. 
Police vigilance was relaxed in other 
sections of the cities and towns where 
there was less likelihood of attack and 
doubled and trebled in the vicinity of 
the banks. 


HIS was a simple procedure. Here 

is how it worked out as viewed from 
the underworld. Bank burglar mobs 
invariably have their undercover ad- 
vance agents in cities and towns look- 
ing over the ground in anticipation of 
a job. A yegg who was holding down 
a job in an all-night restaurant in one 
of the towns elected for attack read in 
the newspapers of the increased vigi- 
lance and with his own eyes saw the 
police — there were only two patrol- 
men.in this particular town. It 
alarmed him. He quit his job, 
hurried back to the big city where 
the rest of his gang were quartered 
awaiting the word to attack and 
gave them the news. In one after- 
noon word had passed around the 
underworld in that city that the 
“heat” in small towns was in- 
creasing. An exodus of crooks 
from the big city to cooler climes 
started. I do not know to what 
extent it prevented bank burglaries 
during that season but I do know 
that the underworld was afraid 
to move that season with its former 
freedom. Later this yegg advance 
agent, a feeble old man, turned in- 
formant against his old com- 
panions, and admitted that he had 
been responsible for circulating the 
warning that upset yegg plans. I 
recall too that the state bank associa- 
tion secretaries were particularly active 
that season in many states and that 
their co-operation with police authori- 
ties had a decidedly salutary effect. 
They continuously bulletined local 
police departments with information 
about crooks working in their terri- 
tories and broadcast their photographs 
and descriptions. 

The aged informant might have been 
of greater service to the banking in- 
terests had it been possible to route 
him on a lecture tour that would have 
included the various banking associa- 
tions and groups. He was a little too 
old to stand the trip and a trifle too 
frightened. He is sixty-two; nearly 
forty of his years have been spent 0 
prisons. 

Half of the small-town burglaries, 
he said, could be prevented by a very 
simple means, one that has not often 
occurred to even the best posted 
bank detectives. Invariably the bank 
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burglar mob cuts the telephone wires 
before it enters a bank. This is done 
to prevent an alarm should the bur- 
glars be discovered and to make it 
impossible for the local police to notify 
nearby cities that the band is headed 
their way. The telephone operator is 
at a loss to know where the trouble 
occurred and although she presides 
over the heart of communication, she 
is helpless to do anything until it is 
too late and the gang is making its 
getaway. 

“I’ve run into a couple of towns,” 
he said, “where we cut the wires and 
then found that we were worse off than 
if we had given an alarm: The tele- 
phone office was hooked up by a special 
line with the police department and 
another line to the trouble shooter’s 
home. The trouble shooters found out 
right away that the lines had been cut 
near the bank and the police were sent 
there instantly. A couple of my old- 
time pals were caught and some of 
them shot. We were completely sur- 
prised. In one case a woman in a 
room across the street from a bank was 
a reserve telephone operator with a 
special line running to the central of- 
fice and she tipped us off. I guess, 
though, there won’t be so many tele- 
phones in a few years when the radio 
gets going right and when that time 
comes there won’t be any wires to 
cut.” 

There is a helpful suggestion if 
banks are willing to sell their local 


: 


telephone authorities on the efficacy of 
a special telephone line or two. To 
continue with the informant’s story — 

“Not many people know just what 
happens when a bank mob visits a 
town. Usually they park their car 
some distance away, preferably at the 
side of a bank, never in front of it. 
The next step is to send out the look- 
outs. They station themselves across 
the street from the bank and stand 
guard like a soldier. Since the usual 
hour for starting operations is after 
midnight, very few lights are on in the 
nearby buildings. If a light is seen, 
the lookout stations himself in front 
of it as near as he can get; if there is 
a doorway in the building where the 
light is seen, he stands in that. If 
anyone attempts to leave, he sticks 
them up and scares them so badly that 
they almost faint. 


“T WAS standing in one of those 

doorways one night in a town where 
I had been working in a lunch room 
getting the lay on the bank. I heard 
a woman trying to get central on the 
phone but it was dead because we had 
cut the lines. I heard her hang up 
the receiver and then I met her in the 
doorway on her way to the police 
station to give the alarm. She had 
seen us enter the bank. Well, I met 
her face to face. I shoved my gat at 
her. I could not see her face but she 
saw mine. She bawled out my name — 
the fake name I used in that town — 
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and I nearly dropped the gun. She 
was a waitress in the joint where I 
worked. Another time a_ preacher 
came ambling along the street where 
I was on watch and saw two of us cut- 
ting the wires. He had been on a sick 
call, I guess. It was pretty late for 
preachers to be out. He thought we 
were a couple of hoodlums. ‘You 
naughty boys, time you were in bed.’ 
‘G’wan get in your own bed if you know 
what’s good for you,’ we replied and he 
laughed and hurried on. 

“If there had been cops, real cops, 
not the kind that climb into bed when 
they hear the cry of burglars and duck 
under the covers, one of them watch- 
ing any of these banks a block away 
could have stopped us. But that’s the 
trouble with these small towns; the 
cops are sitting in all-night 
restaurant, or talking to the station 
agent and it’s as easy to get by them 
as it is to tell your name. If these 
small banks and police departments 
spend as much time finding out some- 
thing about us and how we work as we 
spend finding out about them there 
wouldn’t be any bank burglaries. We 
are as well known in our line as they 
are in theirs. Cops in the big cities, 
and the banks there, too, keep us 
pretty well tabbed and it’s a whole lot 
easier for these small-town people to do 
the same thing because they’ve got 
fewer strangers in town and you can 
tell a bank yegg a mile off, once you 
know his habits.” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Investment Bond Accounting 


A Simple System for the Bond Department That Is Not 
Large Enough to Require a Complete Accounting Record 


IGURES in the bond account that 
Pu not show a profit are extremely 

unpopular with managers of bank 
bond departments. Despite their un- 
popularity, however, they are all too 
common. Refractory figures of this 
kind have been brought to my at- 
tention many times and, in a large 
number of such cases, the cause of the 
unruliness of figures lies in the failure 
of the bond department’s manager to 
outline a simple and logical routine for 
the figures to follow —discipline, so to 
speak. 

A short time ago, the manager of a 
Chicago bond department was quite 
upset because his interest account was 
showing a loss, and he acknowledged 
that after days of worry he was no 
nearer to putting his finger on the cause 
than when he had started. When his 
books were examined, it was discovered 
that all of the interest received from 
bonds carried on hand, mortgages 
bought and sold, interest paid on loans, 
etc., were carefully debited and credited 
on one account in the general ledger. 

At the same time, only a limited 
amount of capital was employed in 
this end of the business. Hence, a 
large percentage of the bond depart- 
ment’s security inventory was de- 
posited in the loan cage of the bank as 
collateral. The money market was 
rather strong at the time, which meant 
that the interest rate paid was higher 
than the coupon rate on some of the 
securities handled. This dealer ob- 
tained a security ledger form similar 
to Fig. 1, with which to record all 
purchases and sales, credit the interest 
received to the particular issue and 
thus arrive at his gross profit, in both 
principal and interest separately by 
issues. The interest paid was there- 
after charged to a special account in 
the general ledger and his troubles 
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eliminate the interest loss, but it 
provided the means of analyzing causes 
of the loss. Finding the causes of loss 
is the first step toward conversion of 
loss into profit. 

If one may judge from the questions 
most often presented by the managers 
of these departments, it is evident that 
many of the difficulties which ex- 
perience has taught the investment 
bond house accountant to avoid con- 
tinue to present tangled and per- 
plexing problems for both banks and 
dealers who have only recently entered 
the business. Where the volume of 
business does not require a depart- 
mental accounting arrangement, the 
systems sketched in this article will 
straighten out many tangles, and, 
moreover, will allow of expansion with- 
out radical departure from the basic 
principles. 

First of all, the bank bond depart- 
ment is coming to appreciate a fact 
that bond dealers, too, are learning, 
namely, that they will do well to avoid 
systems that are complicated. The sug- 
gestions which follow, therefore, are not 
at all involved or difficult to install 
nor will they present any difficulties 
to the modern accountant who is 
familiar with such up-to-date problems 
as that of wiring a five-tube radio set 
from blue prints. These suggestions, 
too, have the additional advantage of 
being in line with the best practice of 
an increasingly larger number of bond 
departments. Any service rendered in 
the direction of standardizing such 
accounts is worth 


have a familiar aspect and the account- 
ing systems of bond investment houses 
are fairly uniform. If a standard ac- 
counting system for the small bond 
departments can be evolved out of the 
present multitude of systems and entire 
lack of system, it will be possible to 
measure relative efficiency as it is not 
now possible to do. Moreover, the 
manager is faced with the necessity of 
making his department stand on its 
own feet and understandable records 
and accounts are one of the best 
arguments with which to prove 
progress or demonstrate efficiency. 

All transactions should be started 
safely on their way by means of a 
comprehensive original purchase or 
sales order. Incomplete instructions, 
carelessly prepared memoranda, in- 
stead of complete original orders, cause 
half of the trouble and mistakes and, 
to make matters worse, they usually 
involve the customer. Naturally, he 
loses confidence, because it is expected 
of all departments of a bank as well 
as all houses that deal with invest- 
ments, that they should be able to 
handle financial matters without error. 
All too often, the manager inclines to 
the verdict that the bookkeeper was 
responsible, while as a matter of fact 
the system may be faulty. 


THE form shown here as Fig. 2 is a re- 
production of an original sales order. 
Spaces are provided for all the required 
information and this order follows each 
move in connection with its execution. 
The order is prepared in the sales de- 
partment, approved, and dispatched 
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to the bookkeeping department where 
it is entered on the stock records and 
filed until delivery date. At the time 
of delivery it is removed, a customer’s 
invoice is prepared, the bonds are 
withdrawn if deposited as collateral to 
loans, and delivery is made. Postings 
are then made to Cash Journal Security 
Ledger and Holding Card Records. 

When it is the practice to deposit 
a portion of the inventory of bonds on 
hand as collateral to loans, a form to 
record substitutions of other bonds 
from time to time is necessary. On 
this form, columns should be provided 
to describe the issue definitely —par 
value, market value, denominations, 
etc. Posting is then made to the Loan 
Records such as shown in Fig. 3. The 
upper half of this form is subsidiary 
ledger to the Notes Payable control 
account in the general ledger. It 
records the details of the loan, prin- 
cipal and interest payments, interest 
rate changes and collateral value neces- 
sary. The lower half is a detail list 
of issues, maturities and denomina- 
tions deposited as collateral, par and 
market values and dates withdrawn. 
Verifications of collateral are easily 
made by typing the list of open items 
on each loan, sending two copies to the 
loan cage of the bank, with a request 
that one be signed and returned to an 
official. This will give the manage- 
ment an audit. 


[N ADDITION to the Loan Record, 

a Collateral Record, too, should be 
kept, provided loans are made with 
banks other than the one with which the 
bond department is connected, so that 
it may be readily ascertained on just 
which loan a particular bond is de- 
posited. One issue of bonds may be 
deposited as collateral to several loans 
and without the Collateral Record to 
record —which will, for instance, im- 
mediately inform the bookkeeper where 
a $1,000 bond of the 6/1/54 maturity 


is deposited —much time is consumed 
and if the customer is waiting, the 
sales manager, no doubt, will be chew- 
ing up his lead pencil. This record is 
simply a special sheet which is headed 
up for each issue used as collateral, and 
the loan numbers, par value, denomina- 
tions and serial maturities, if any, are 
recorded. The par value total of the 
open items is balanced daily against 
the Collateral Record. 

The form shown in Figure 1, to 
which reference already has been made, 
reflects the unsold position of each 
issue by denominations and maturities, 
whether bonds are delivered or not, 
the par value carried, and at closing 
periods the money made or lost on each 
issue on principal and interest is de- 
termined. 

The sales manager or official acting 
in this capacity is, of course, the 
“bread and butter” of the organization 
and is moreover a person the operating 
department “must contend with.” He 
wants to know in three seconds the 
names of the holders of Commonwealth 
Edison Company First 5’s originally 
sold by the department. Why not put 
in some records that will settle the 
matter? Figure 4 is an Issue Card on 
which the names of all customers are 
posted from the original sales orders. 
Bond numbers are shown for the tem- 
porary and permanent bonds. If an 
issue is repurchased, it is noted on the 
card at the time the original purchase 
order goes through. This system en- 
ables the bookkeeper to produce the 
list in the allotted three seconds. 

Holding cards are also of great value 
to the sales executive. This is a card 
on which all issues sold to a customer 
are posted and is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by customer. Repurchases are 
posted to this record. The holdings 
can be systematically analyzed—a 
great diversification aid —and advanta- 
geous trades very often worked out. 

It is well to maintain maturity cards 
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LOAN NO 
LOAN WITH ISSUE AND PURPOSE RATE___ MATURIT 
@ CALLED oare AMOUNT MAME OF HQLOEF price BONO NUMBERS 
DATE MADE MATURITY. DATE PAID. AMOUNT. 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS INTEREST PAYMENTS 
COLLATERAL ON DEPOSIT 
NAME OF ISSUE punrose RATE | MATURITY | PAR VALUE HG) 
NO. 
DATE ] 
that are filed under the maturity date, 
a card for each issue. Often a cus- 
tomer will bring in a matured bond six 
. months later and, when he realizes 
that he has suffered the loss of interest 


for that period, presents the alibi that 
he was not notified. By the use of the 
maturity cards, the customer could 
have been advised and, possibly, some 
new business arranged. Bonds are fre- 
quently called and by reference to the 
issue cards, a complete list of the 
holders originally sold is available. 


BOND departments of banks and 
some of the larger bond dealers who 
offer a safekeeping service to their in- 
vestors, encounter still other problems. 
More or less liability is assumed in ac- 
cepting securities from customers for 
safekeeping. Whether this service is 
rendered gratis or at a nominal charge, 
the cost is a factor and protection is 
essential. A form of customer’s re- 
ceipt, the copies of which make the 
loose-leaf safekeeping ledger, has 
proven to be very satisfactory. This 
method eliminates mistakes in posting 
and sets up a control account on the 
general ledger with a contra-account 
to offset. This means that an audit of 
the securities against the customer’s 
ledger and controlling account is easily 
made. By this method an official or 
auditor can step in any day and prove 
to his entire satisfaction that a count of 
the securities equals the control ac- 
count. All in and out items are listed 
on a blotter daily and an entry put 
through the cash journal. In recent 
years, we have heard of many cases of 
fraud through the manipulation of in- 
active safekeeping items. 

No individual should be required to 
assume the responsibility or be held to 
account for securities unless adequate 
records frequently audited, are pro- 
vided. Loose methods present unneces- 
sary temptations to men young in 
the responsibilities of business. 

Efficient and systematized account- 
ing, too, is closely associated with the 
reputation that a bond business enjoys 
among its investors. And most of all, 
perhaps, it saves time otherwise con- 
sumed in apologizing for mistakes. 
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The little radio lady is Alice ge Griffin, listen- 

ing to her father, B. W. Griffin, of the Gotham 

National Bank, New York, who sings with the 
*s male quartet over Station WJZ 


The Yap dollar—the unit of currency on the 
Island of Yap. The dginty little coin was taken 
to Japan recently and placed on exhibition 


A check issued by George 
Washington on the Bank of 
Alexandria to Daniel Carrol 
in 1798, has come into 
session of Henry Clay Hines 
(seated) of Newark, N. J. 
Within the frame, below the 
check—for $428.40—are im- 
pressions of three seals u 

by Washington 


Officers and board members 
of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Association, and 
government officials, photo- 
graphed with 250,000 of the 
new Stone Mountain half- 
dollars. The coins bear like- 
nesses of Generals Lee and 

ackson on horseback—the 

st equestrian figures on 

erican coins 


On the right: Mrs. 
William Laimbeer 
recently appointed 
head of the Women’s 
rtment of the 
National City Bank, 
New York. In ten 
ears she has risen 
rom a clerkship to 
responsible positions 
in New York financial 
institutions 


Unloading a_ ship- 
ment of gold at 
Sydney, Australia, 


Bay since 1918. The 
value of the consign- 
ment was £250,000, 
each of the boxes 
containing sixty bars 
of gold 
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Current Copy the Newspapers 


The Strong Advertising of the Oldest National Bank, 
and Some Examples of Other Interesting Talking Points 


DVERTISING the first national 
A bank in the United States ought 
to be a pleasant task, and ap- 
parently A. F. Dawson, president of 
the First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, finds it so. Recently the bank 
occupied a fine new building and some 
special advertising was done at the 
time. Regarding it Mr. Dawson wrote 
me: 

“You may be interested in a set of 
institutional ads which this bank ran 
in the newspapers preceding the open- 
ing of the new building. As a climax 
to these advertisements the two daily 
newspapers here issued a special First 
National Supplement the day preced- 
ing the opening. From these news- 
paper advertisements alone a crowd 
of between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
came to our opening. We regard it as 
an unusual example of the pulling 
power of newspapers. We used no 
other medium, did not even send out any 
letters of invitation to the opening.” 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


One of the fine series of advertise- 
ments referred to is reproduced (Fig. 1). 


Fearurine horse racing is surely 
something new in bank advertising, 
and as might be expected, the precedent 
is established by a Miami, Fla., bank — 
the Bank of Bay Biscayne. The ad- 
vertisement, as shown herewith (Fig. 
1), appeared in the Morning Telegraph 
of New York last January at the time 
of the opening of the new Hialeah race 
track at Miami. 


Do YOU HAVE an advertising policy 
and a budget? Or do you just ad- 
vertise here and there, using copy with 
no general underlying plan and ob- 
jective? Does your advertising repre- 
sent the personality of your institution? 
Every bank stands for something. 
They are not all alike. Just ask, say 


one hundred people, about the banks 
in your city and then tabulate the 
replies. You may be surprised to 
discover that a great many of these 
people’s ideas about certain banks 
coincide. In the minds of the public, 


_different banks do stand for different 


things. Carefully planned advertising 
can mould that opinion and make it an 
asset. Haphazard advertising, hap- 
hazard as to purpose, copy, appearance 
and mediums, wastes a lot of money. 


A CLEVER use of the numeral ‘‘Ist’” 
is that employed by the First National 
Bank of St. Louis in the striking ad- 
vertisement reproduced (Fig. 1). 


A PAINFUL subject is made as painless 
as possible by that income tax ad of 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. (Fig. 1). 
The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York gives away a strong manila 
envelope of the right size for keeping 


structure. 


On February 26th, one day later. 
ication for a charter for the FIRST 

NA INAL BANK of DAVENPORT reach- 
ed the Treasury Department in Washington. 


And on June 
863 the FIRS NATIONAL 
ot of DAVENPORT was opened for business. 


Thus was this the first National 


ing the only bank in the whole coui — oper 
ating under the National Bank Act. 


have ever been an inspiration to us. 


to build tor you a Bank broader in 
ger in ideals, greater in purpose— 


~and then on June 20h 1863 
we became the first National Bank 


x... June Zend of that same year 


Bank opened in the United States. And for 
two days it enjoyed the unique honor of be- 


The foresight, the enterprise, the 
alertness pepe tounders ot this, your bank, 


Andin carrying on, have we — 
to serve you in 
lest measure 


% First National Bank 


“They’re Off’— | 
In Miami! 


The Belmont Park of the South, a new race 
track at Hualeah, gear Miami, has been off: 
cially opened Fitty-one days of racing will 
exten id the season to March It 


The track sone of America’s best The glorious 
climate assures splendid racing weather The 
lovely setuing and mulncolored sea give ample 
opportunity tor rest and recreanon 


The Bank of Bay Biscayne, the oldest bank in 
Miam), welcomes curt enthumase and is splen- 
equipped to serve them all matters 
financial 


The new sate depowt vault of our affiliate, the 
Biscayne Trust Company, i the largest and 
Most modern in southeast Florida Boxes rent 
for $3 and upward 


Bank of Bay Biscayne 
Flagler Street and Miami Avenue 
Biscayne 


| “Forward—With Miami's Oldest Bank” 


st 


Deposits 


ND IN SERVICE 


FIRST IN SIZE A 


/INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN) 


How To Avoid 
Income Tax Confusion 


The customers of our Trust Department avoid much income 
tax confusion incident to making out their rerurns because 
here we keep accurate individual records which are especially 
helpful ro them at this time. This is merely one of many 
good reasons for using the services of our Trust Department 
In our safe deposit vault your securities will be not only free 
from all misch bur also led in one place where 
you can conveniently get at them 

And while on the subject of securities in connection with 
the income tax, now is a good time for you to have our 
Bond Department make a careful analysis of your holdings 
Talk this subject over with us. You will find it quite 


UNION & PLANTERS 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Forward With Mempbis—Since '69 
Madison Ave. at Front Street 


OTHER OFFICES: 
Savings North Savings Main Screet South Side 
09 Madison and Adams Main and Beale McLemore and Rayburn 


Fig. 1. 


The advantage of being first, from the American Riviera and light on a dark subject 
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copies of the tax returns—a service 
that’s appreciated in view of the fact 
that the Treasury Department has the 
privilege of examining one’s federal re- 
turn within five years from date of filing. 


How accurate are your mailing lists? 
What plan do you have for adding 
fresh names? When you get a new 
customer or when a customer leaves 
you, do you make a note of it in your 
files? Many banks put in at big ex- 
pense a mailing department with com- 
plete equipment and then, for the lack 
of a little attention to the lists, allow 
it to become almost valueless. Central 
files, the result of a lot of original work, 
are often allowed to become too 
obsolete for use. And yet there is no 
_ more profitable source of new business. 
Deterioration of the file usually occurs 
where no department head is assigned 


to this particular work; hence it is 
allowed to drift. Another equally 
grave mistake is to maintain an efficient 
mailing department that is not actively 
used. How about your bank? 


Voxuntary Trusts for Involuntary 
Events” is the rather intriguing head- 
line of an advertisement of the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York, adver- 
tising the creation of voluntary trusts 
for unforeseen financial situations. 


Tue banks and trust companies of 
Spokane, Wash., united in a full-page 
newspaper advertisement for a special 
Washington edition of the Spokesman- 
Review. The advertisement contained 
statistical matter concerning the re- 
sources of the “Inland Empire.” Re- 
garding it, Carl W. Art wrote me: 
“‘We created the advertisement with 


THE BuRRouGHs 


a double purpose: First, the banks 
desired to do their part and have their 
activity represented among the others 
in the edition, which is expected to 
have wide eastern circulation. Second, 
it seemed wise to broaden the message 
to one of civic pride, getting away as 
far as possible from the typically selfish 
advertisement that would have re. 
sulted from featuring banking alone. 

“The few comments we have already 
heard are favorable enough to en- 
courage us in the belief that this sort 
of bank advertising appeals to the rank 
and file throughout a community. All 
banks harp enough on the educational 
side of thrift, saving, ete. When they 
contribute their share toward educat- 
ing the community and outsiders along 
civic and industrial lines, the very un- 
selfishness of such a program brings 
good will and commendation.” 


Troy, Cannot Start Too Soon’ 


HRIFT is largely a matter of edu- 
cation and the sooner it is started, 
the more definite and timely will 
be the resulting benefits. 
Why then should not 
children be taught the ad- 
vantages of thrift along 
with their A B C’s? Finan- 
cial institutions throughout 
the country are 
coming to realize 
more and more the 
potential possibili- 
ties for unlimited 
service in this 
particular field 
and as a result 
many novel 
plans for its 
proper develop- 
ment are being 
promulgated. 
Among the 
first to put the 
theoryinto prac- 
tice was the 
Manufacturers 
National Bank 
of Troy. Ap- 
preciating the 
valueof planting 
the seed of thrift 
in the spring of life, its officers and di- 
rectors two years ago, established a de- 
partment exclusively for children where 
they can actually do their own bank- 
ing. The plan had been discussed long 
before that time, but it was not until 
the bank moved into its new home at 
Fourth and Grand Streets that the 
necessary space could be devoted to 
the proposition. 
When the new bank was thrown 
open to the public early in 1923, it con- 
tained among other features new to 


By JAMES L. CRONIN 


Manufacturers National Bank 


Troy, N. Y. 


separate and dis- 
tinct department 
of the bank. Any 
child who can 
write legibly is 
permitted to open 
an account and to 
make deposits and 
withdrawals with- 
out the aid or con- 
sent of grownups. 
Since the estab- 
lishment of the de- 
partment, approxi- 


local and state bank- 
ing circles, a window 
built expressly for children with its 
counter low enough to accommodate 
the smallest. This window is in a cor- 
ner of the main banking chamber apart 
from the regular tellers’ cages and un- 
der the supervision of a woman who 
takes a sympathetic interest in the af- 
fairs of her youthful customers. Here 
the youngsters transact their business 
in exactly the same way as their big 
brothers and sisters, their daddies and 
mothers, and without interfering in the 
slightest with the regular routine of the 
bank. Their accounts are kept sepa- 
rately, as are their signature cards, and 
in every other respect handled as a 


matelyfivehundred 
accounts have been 
opened and this does not 
include the number of ac- 
counts that have previously 
been opened in the name of 
youngsters in the regular special in- 
terest department and subsequently 
transferred to the juvenile department. 
The number of juvenile depositors is 
steadily increasing and the children 
are among the most enthusiastic 
boosters of the bank. It has been 
definitely ascertained that many new 
accounts have been brought to the 
bank through the agency of juvenile 
depositors whose relatives or friends 
had not previously patronized _ this 
particular institution. It has also been 
determined that the children’s accounts 
are relatively more permanent than 
those of grownups. 


I" IS not alone in present material 
benefits to the bank, however, that 
the real value is measured by the bank’s 
management, but rather in the pos- 
sible effect it will undoubtedly have 
upon the future of banking in this 
country. 

The children in accordance with the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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What is the depositor’s share in 
the prevention of check fraud? 


ERE is the answer recently 
given by the President of the 
American Bankers Association. 


“Forgeries, check alterations and 
the negotiation of bogus paper are 
primarily crimes of opportunity,” 
Mr. Knox said. ‘The criminal’s op- 
portunity arises from incautious 
practices by bank customers and 
bank people. We are aiming to do 
away with such practices. A great 
proportion of loss is preventable. 
Greater attention to seemingly un- 
important details and strict adher- 


ence to rules against honoring checks 
for strangers without proper 
identification are imperative.” 


James E. Baum, Deputy Manager 
in charge of the Association’s pro- 


tective activities, stated that of the 


$100,000,000 annually lost through 
fraudulent check operations, it is 
estimated 99 per cent falls upon 
individuals and firms. He pointed 
out that the willingness, especially of 
hotels and merchants, to accept 
“scraps of paper” from strangers 
and rely on insurance to avoid 


loss, is an act of contributory 
negligence. 


When the American Bankers As- 


sociation feels so strongly the need 


for increased vigilance on the part of 
depositors, it is certainly time for the 
business man to avail himself of the 
most complete method of check pro- 
tection in existence. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 
1186 University Ave. (Est. 1899) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole Makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


The Protecto- 


graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $37.50 up. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented 
self-cancelling features, 
eliminate another one- 
third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” Todd 
Greenbac Checks are 
designed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in small 
quantities. 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard _poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Failure Insurance for Corpora ns 


Would the rate of premiums be prohibitive? » 
every new business the actuaries could hyrih 
allow an expectation of seven years’ existence, })}|t 
is the average life of a business. _ 

Failures are too many. Danger of loss is too »; 
any business to permit sharing the risk through 
methods of insurance. 

Each business man must accept the hazaris ; ( 


= 


= 


_ his own venture. He must write his own insuay 

_INSTITUTE He can minimize the risks of his business if te 
= will register with the Kardex Institute. 

The researches of its staff prove the method; ty 
which management can prevent waste and mij\- 
takes—by which profits can be assured. Urge yoi\: 
customers to register with the Kardex Institute aoc 
make full use of its service. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business specialists 
for research and educational work on business management 
By endowment it is free from the necessity of financial return. 

The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 grip 
of experts in business management, draws business ideas af\c / 
experiences from the entire world through the Kardex orgitn / 
ization of a thousand people. ‘ 

Monthly reports on business conditions and managem | 
methods are published. Members of the Institute staff as I 
those registered i in the solution of individual business problet 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker and lis 
customer. It is removing the causes of business failures. The 
registration fee is the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
607 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN TORONTO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty 


The Bank Burglar 
at Close Range 


(Continued from page 21) 


It is interesting to 
note what this old-timer 
had to say about bank 
burglar alarms. It may 
prove profitable. 

“The worst shooting 
scrape I ever got into, 
which resulted in killing 
two of the biggest bank 


mob leaders, occurred in 
Missouri. We cut the 
telephone wires, spread 
our lookouts in every 
direction and then started 
shooting the vault. We 
had just got the soup 
in when we were sur- 
rounded by a mob of 
citizens armed with sawed 
off shot guns and auto- 
matics. We began shoot- 
ing first from down the 
street. The citizens were 
getting thicker. Bullets 
were whizzing every- 
where. I just barely got 
away with a plug in the 
arm. There were five of 
us in on the job; two 
were killed; two wounded and the 
fifth man, the driver of the ma- 
chine, got away all right. We were 
not outshot but outguessed. That 
bank, instead of installing a big vault 
alarm over the front door, located a 
smaller gong in a nearby Greek res- 
taurant open all night. When we 
opened a back window to get into the 
bank, it rang. The Greek heard it, 
summoned a crowd—two cops hap- 
pened to be eating in the place at the 


A Complete 


PROMOTION plan with three 

A barrels —that, in brief, describes 

the Radio Thrift Club launched 

by the Denver National Bank early in 

the new year. Many hundreds of new 

accounts followed introduction of the 
plan. 

It was featured by a premium, sell- 
ing for $1.75 at retail, made available 
to Radio Thrift Club members under a 
most unusual co-operative arrangement 
with local stores. Finally, a series of 
broadcasted talks by prominent men, 
designed to inspire thrift in radio 
listeners, was associated with the plan. 

The preliminary announcement of 
‘the new idea was in big full-page ad- 
vertisements appearing in New Year’s 
editions of Denver newspapers. A 
series of thrift talks over KOA, one of 
the biggest broadcasting stations in the 
nation, recently completed and dedi- 


Armored watch-towers are being erected in every 
branch of the Bank of Detroit. 


time —and they had us dead to rights.” 

The most important contribution 
contained in this criminal’s story 
clinches the argument for eternal vigi- 
lance applied to specific activities of 
the bank yegg. 

“One of the biggest discoveries you 
bank people ever made,” he explained, 
“was that you could get a line on 
where bank mobs obtain their torches 
and when they obtain them. The old 
‘soup’ cracksman is a thing of the past. 


The guard pulls the ladder up after him 


THE BURROUGHS 


Today the safe-burner 
takes the cracksman’s 
place. They have to have 
acetylene or oxygen 
torches. They must buy 
them or steal them. By 
keeping a check on acety- 
lene torches purchased, 
you get a line on some 
ofthe mobs. The railroad 
detectives and road con- 
struction foremen give 
you a line on the torches 
that are stolen and gep- 
erally a torch is bought 
or stolen in the territory 
where the bank job is 
pulled off. By following 
up this information, you 
are led to the active 
bank mobs.” And that 
is precisely what police 
departments, the official 
bank detective agency 
and association  secre- 
taries are doing and it 
has well repaid the effort 
spent. It furnishes an 
advance line on bur- 
glary operations. It isa 
move toward thwarting 
the yegg. That’s why it 
is important. 

President Coolidge in his last address 
to Congress recommended the estab- 
lishment of a national and internation- 
al bureau for the exchange of informa- 
tion on criminals. The best informed 
authorities on crime prevention agree 
that a bureau of that kind will do more 
to prevent crimes than any other single 
step in the history of the country. 
Banks, which are hardest hit, will ap- 
preciate it most. They should be its 
most enthusiastic proponents. 


Radio Tie-up Denver 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


cated at Denver, was announced and 
outlined. Names of speakers were 
given. Prominent men of Denver, 
some of them associated with the Den- 
ver National Bank and others better 
known for activities in connection with 
Mountain States industries, were listed. 
The helpfulness of these talks was em- 
phasized —they were something every 
one in the Denver territory should 
hear. 

Then, making a tie-up, the bank 
announced a plan whereby all could 
listen at little cost. The opening ad- 
vertisement did not give full details. 
Succeeding advertisements developed 
public interest in the free radio re- 
ceiver plan. Readers were told that 
by making a $5 deposit in the Denver 
National Bank, either by opening an 


account for that amount or adding it to 
an old account, they would be entitled 
to a free crystal radio receiver. 

When the customer opened the ac- 
count, he was handed an _ orange 
colored, official-looking, radio receiver 
coupon. The reverse side gave the 
names of three prominent Denver retail 
stores. One of these was a department 
store, Daniels & Fisher, another 2 
music store with a radio department. 
Knight-Campbell Music Compaty, 
and the third an electrical store, the 
Thor shop. The recipient could use his 
coupon at any one of the mentioned 
stores. 

On a circular given the depositor was 
pictured a well-known radio receiver 
retailing at $1.75. This price was nol 
mentioned, however. Stating that the 
bank’s desire was to equip new people 
to hear radio, and it did not wish to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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: ice f he L 
Better Service from the Largest 
 Business-Building Organization 
ort 
an 
~ NLY an organization serving many hundreds of banks from coast 
ing to coast could possibly offer you such personnel, equipment and 
y it experience as does The Collins Service. It’s the old story that the house 
= doing the largest volume of business can always give the best value. 
ab- 
on- The service rendered today is of the same fine quality that has given 
ose the name of ‘Collins’ its standing during an honorable business career 
om of nearly seventy years. Its stability is reflected in its commercial 
sore rating—the highest listed by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. It is housed in 
gle a five-story building covering a city block, the entire facilities of which 
> are at the call of Collins clients whenever needed. 
its 
The plans offered you are sane, workable and profitable because Collins 
employs the very best brains obtainable. The Collins Field, Research — 
and Service Staffs are in constant and intimate contact with the problems 
aT of banks of every size, in every section of the country. They are continu- . 
7 ously analyzing, testing and tabulating the results of their work. The 
it to data and experience accumulated over a period of years make the 
itled Collins Service the leading clearing house of the United States for bank 
business-building ideas, plans and direct-mail material. 
ac- 
inge- 
eiver The investment required 1s within the reach of any bank. 
b.- Whether your institution 1s large or small, write today 
ment for the absorbingly interesting portfolio. “‘A Message from 
er 3 The Collins Service.” It points the way to larger profits. 
ent, 
a. 
, the 
hi 
THE COLLINS SERVICE 
rv 232 COLUMBIA AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 
not 
the 


eople 
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Outer Receiving Entrance Locked 


DO NOT ALLOW 
Night Watchman 


To Receive Deposits 


Thru Door 
IT’S DANGEROUS 
Install Our 
NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


(Patent applied for, No. 6441) 


Outer Receiving Entrance Open 


Storekeepers, Theaters, Building 
Associations, Churches, will 
appreciate this service 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


Night Safe Specialists 


1824 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia | 


Receiving Safe in Basement 


' form utterances. 
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distribute receivers to families already 
possessing equipment, the circular ex- 
plained that, to benefit from the offer, 
the recipient must buy for it, at any 
one of the named _ stores, complete 
equipment. Then he would have the 
radio receiver free. 

As the coupon explains this proviso 
in detail, it is a good idea to quote it in 
full. It was countersigned at the bank, 
and there were blanks for the filling of 
the date and customer’s name. 

This was the coupon: 

**To any Dealer listed on the reverse 
of this Coupon: 

“You are hereby authorized to ac- 
cept this coupon in full payment for 
one Howe Crystal Radio Receiver, pro- 
vided the member of the Denver Na- 
tional Radio Thrift Club whose name 
appears below buys from you the bal- 
ance of the equipment required for 
operation, costing $3.50 upward. It is 
understood that this equipment is to 
include all necessary wiring, insulators, 
connections, a single ear phone and a 
set of printed instructions for erection 
and operation and that the equipment 
when erected according to instructions 
and used in connection with the Howe 
Crystal Radio Receiver will give satis- 
factory reception to all licensed broad- 
casting within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. 

“In event the club member desires 
to purchase from you other, more ex- 
pensive equipment than this regular 
set, you are authorized in such circum- 
stances to give said member one Howe 
Crystal Radio Receiver free of charge. 
This Coupon must be presented within 
ten days from date.” 


BVIOUSLY, the retail stores did not 

make a profit on the transaction. 
However, they were glad to enter into 
the plan, because of the prospects on 
future business which were developed. 
As everyone acquainted with radio 
knows, crystal set users in a large per- 
centage of cases buy much more expen- 
sive sets after a short time. A taste of 
radio joys sells them on radio enter- 
tainments, as, perhaps, they could have 
been sold in no other way. 

The educational talks over KOA, 
which were a part of the plan, set a level 
never before reached in the Mountain 
States. The men chosen were not only 
known for their financial achievements, 
but in all cases were public speakers of 
ability. Naturally, Clark G. Mitchell, 
vice-president of the Denver National 
Bank, was one of them. He is known 
to a great many bankers for his plat- 
Another man was 
Karl Schuyler, a lawyer and capitalist 
with a magnetic platform personality. 

Schuyler, this writer recalls, took as 
a sort of text for his talk the assertion 
of a great man of antiquity that, given 
the right position, he could move the 
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world. In modern times, Schuyler 
showed a man got “position” by ac- 
cumulating money. Clark Mitchell 
told of many human interest incidents 
in the relations of customers with 
bankers. One incident is remembered— 
that of a capitalist, a customer of the 
Denver National Bank, who, nego- 
tiating in the Wyoming oil field, needed 
a very large sum of money almost in- 
stantly in order to put over a deal. 
There was not time to secure funds in 
any ordinary way. Without them, the 
opportunity would be lost. In the 
emergency the capitalist wired the 
Denver National Bank. The bank 
knew the man, and absolutely without 
banking formalities, wired him the 
money. Coming down to Denver after 
the deal was over, the capitalist called 
at the bank and the usual formal ad- 
justment of matters was made. 

How a banker can assist a business 
man is a subject frequently treated in 
bank advertising in a general way. 
Clark Mitchell treated it in a specific 
way, with many anecdotes which made 
listening a pleasure from beginning to 
end. 

An astonishing number of new ac- 
counts was immediately produced by 
the free crystal radio set offered. And 
in addition, the bank extensively ad- 
vertised itself and thrift to an enormous 
radio audience. Of course, matter 
directly advertising the Denver 
National Bank wasscrupulously avoided 
in all broadcast talks. 


Was It a Special Deposit? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


" E WANT to deposit our cash re- 

ceipts with you as they come in, 
then at the end of the week we'll give 
you a check for the full amount and 
transfer it to our regular deposit 
account in our regular bank,” the cor- 
poration suggested. 

“That’s satisfactory,” the bank 
agreed, but there was no understand- 
ing that the money so deposited was to 
be kept separate and apart from the 
general funds of the bank. 

On a certain Friday the bank failed, 
with $10,000 on hand which had been 
deposited by the corporation in that 
week, and had not been transferred to 
the general deposit account. 

‘We're entitled to the full amount as 
a special deposit,” the corporation con- 
tended, sued in the Mississippi courts, 
and the Supreme Court of that state 
in a case reported in 75 Southern Re- 
porter, 57, ruled that the deposit was 
a general deposit, and that the cor 
poration had to take “pot luck” with 
the general creditors. 

“We think that these circumstances 
fail to fasten on the money deposited 
the distinctive feature of a special de- 
posit or bailment,’’ was the reasoning 
of the court. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Profit 


> 


Varied 


Only in the United States Census 
will you find more industries repre- 
sented than are included among the 
users of electricity, and of electrical 
products. 

Start with the homes of the nation 
which depend upon electric current 
year in and year out, through good 
times and bad, for their light, com- 
fort and convenience. 

Take next the factories, the rail- 
ways, the mines, the farms, and even 


The Electrical 
Market 


Conve- 
nience 


Thirty-three 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Pleasure. 


are Stable 


the movie theatres. Each represents 
a major field of human activity that is 
governed by its own particular set of 
economic forces and conditions. 


Electricity and electrical products 
are used for industrial purposes, for 
transportation, for comfort, health, 
amusement, and personal conven- 
ience. This diversification of users 
and uses gives stability and vigor to 
the electrical service industry through 
all phases of the business cycle. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse serves a widely diversified field: Westinghouse 
leads in the manufacture of motors, generators, and power 
equipment. Westinghouse is electrifying railways, ships, and 


other transportation agencies. 


Westinghouse makes a com- 


plete line of household appliances. Westinghouse instituted 


radio broadcasting. 
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A Business Building 


Bank Service 
THRIFT CALENDAR 


a 
the cordial inberesT we fake. : 
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Name 


Address ...... 


1926 
Thrift Calendars 


Handsomely Printed in 4 Colors 


This beautiful Thrift Calendar is 
designed especially for your needs, 
Mr. Banker. It is a real work of art— 
a combination of beauty, quiet dignity 
and practical usefulness—a fitting 
representative of your business. 
Through the direct tie-up of its thrift 
appeal to saving in your bank it holds 
the good will of your regular patrons 
and brings you new customers. 


12 Monthly Thrift Messages 
Only One Mailing 


Each month shows a finely executed 
compelling picture and a short sermon 
on thrift. Your imprint is prominently 
displayed under each month’s picture. 
This provides your patrons with a 
monthly service at the small cost of 
only one mailing. 


Family Budget System 


On the back of the Calendar is outlined a 
practical home budget system—how to plan, 
establish and control it. Shows how much 
should be saved ee of size of income 
and where to save the money— in your bank. 


Exclusive Rights 


The first bank in your city to place an order 
(subject to our acceptance) secures exclusive 
rights. Mail coupon for particulars. 


Free Sample — Mail Coupon 


Don’t place your order for 1926 Calendars 
until you have seen this beautiful piece of art 
work. Send coupon today and we will mail 
you one of the 1926 Thrift Calendars, with- 
out, of course, any obligation to you. 


Messenger Publishing Company, 
5932 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your 1926 
Thrift Calendars with price quotations. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


E don’t see why the writers of free 
verse take the trouble to think 
up all the words they use in their verses. 
It seems a shame to exercise so much 
ingenuity on words when they so sel- 
dom mean anything after they get 
them down in print. Besides, it’s the 
appearance of the thing that counts. 
Why not take a good old-fashioned 
standard sentence —a sentence that has 
been used before, proved and tried and 
found. efficient —and make a free verse 
out of that? 
Why, the following is as good a free 
verse as I have seen for some time: 


As the officers 

Of the company 

May be unable to identify 
Every depositor 

The company 

Will not be responsible 
For loss 

Sustained 

Where a depositor 
Has not given notice 
Of his 

Or her 

Book being stolen 

Or lost 

If such book 

Be paid in whole 

Or in part 

On presentation. 


Ever read that before? 


Telephone girl —“‘A gentleman to see 
you, sir.” 

Vice-president —“‘What’s his name?” 

Telephone girl — “Smith.” 

Vice-president —“‘Who is he?” 

Telephone girl —“‘I said Mr. Smith.” 

Vice-president —“‘No, no. I mean, 
who is he with?” 

Telephone girl —“‘He isn’t with any- 
body. He’s by himself.” 


“Henry,” cried the cashier excitedly 
to his assistant, “‘call the locksmith, 
the police and the fire department at 
once. Jim went and closed the time 
vault on the chairman’s wife’s poodle 
dog!” 


“The trouble with the country today 
is the high cost of distribution,” said 
the banker at the country club, think- 
ing about the fact that his bootlegger’s 
price had just gone up a dollar a quart. 


One of Those Embarrassing Moments 


His girl’s father (to Willie, who has 
been a messenger boy for three weeks) 
‘*“Young man, you are a banker and you 
have been telling us how toruna bank. 
I wish you would straighten me out 
on this: Lem Hawkins bought a piece 
of property from me on a land contract 
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and he has defaulted on his payments, 
and just as I was going to sue for re. 
covery of the property I find that there 
is a cloud on the title. What am I go. 
ing to do?” 


It is a wise banker who knows his 
own night watchman. 
“Here, 


Charlie,” said the vice. 


president, “‘you take care ofthis woman 


who is waiting to see me, will you 


please? She has just inherited some — 
money and I think she wants some in- © 
vestment advice. Don’t let her specu. 


late. Sell her bonds if you can. | 
would like to wait and talk to her my. 
self, but I’ve just got to run over to my 


broker’s before 3:00 o’clock and see © 


how the board looks.” 


Cheer up! 


If you ever get tired of © 


your job, think about the fellow who — 
has to stand just inside the entrance to 


a big building on rainy days and wipe 
up the mud as fast as it is tracked in. 


“No, I don’t want one of your toy 


banks,” said the lady decidedly. “You © 


have to come clear down to the bank to 
get them open. Haven’t you got oneof 


those nice, easy kind that you can : 


smash with a hammer?” 


Don’ts for Bank Employees 


Heavy depositors should not be 
allowed to sit on plate glass tops of 
vice-presidents’ desks. 

Office boys should not carve their 
initials in the directors’ table. 


Stenographers should never hide — 


chocolate candy behind the radiators. 

Tellers should never put more than 
four sticks of gum in their mouths al 
the same time. 

Girl filing clerks should never) use 
cancelled checks for curl papers. 

Guards should not sit on the lobby 
floor while customers are in the bank. 
It appears indolent. 

Messenger boys should not shoo! 
craps in the president’s office. Ii 
might annoy him. 

Night watchmen should sleep be 
hind the boilers. It looks bad if they 
sleep out in front where visitors can sé 
them. 

Bookkeepers should not use the mé 
chine that cuts the stubs off ledge 
sheets, for trimming their nails. !t 
isn’t delicate. 


Bank vice-president (approachits 
the Pearly Gate)—“How much a 
halos?” 

St. 
fifteen remorses.”” 

Bank vice-president, 


é 
a 


Peter—‘“‘Three prayers até 


“Well -ist! 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ni 
TELLER TO BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


re AS SHOWN — A RECORD LIKE THIS—AT BOTH STATIONS 


h by] (ALWAYS TWO STATIONS CONCERNED) 
ere 


I go- 
ELLER writing to the Book- palance cover 
{ keeper for a Depositor’s Hote Teller asks if 
his “‘Balance’’—as he writes, 
his inquiry is being repro- 
duced on Telautograph in 
bookkeeping Department. 
: (This station costs 
oman 
some 
pecu- 
n. | 
T my- Paying Teller (or bookkeeper) asks Receiving 
to my amount of customers’ deposits during” 
d see BOOKKEEPER % Lo. 
replying showing 
balance at the mo- 
: ment inqui is re- 
red of Receiving Teller replies: Pel. 
nce to "Sertification Clerk or Paying Teller to 
| wipe Bookkeeper for check certification 
ced in. 
ur toy 
“You 
to 
yu can 
8 
not be 
tops of 
their INSTANT 


SILENT ! 


r hide ALWAYS SECRET ! 
diators. 


ELIMINATES 


Embarrassment of Depositors—Because it is Secret ! 


Paying Teller to Bookkeeper - amount of 


Ver | use : ns check presented for payment 

i Misunderstanding Names and Amounts Involved ! 
lobby Shifted Responsibility When the Human Element Errs ! ( ntia 
e bank = Delays Now Occurring When Lines Form Before Cages ! 92. 


ADDS TO Bookkeeper replies 
The Bank’s Good-Will—Helps to Secure New Accounts! OK 

Bank’s Assets by Eliminating All Involuntary Overdrafts! 


TB 


S can se 


the m7 HUNDREDS OF BANKS HAVE USED TELAUTOGRAPHS FOR VERY MANY YEARS!! 
a ae | SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR BANK ENGINEER—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 
Lalis. 
SERVING BANKS 
uch *" General Offices and Factory —438-448 West 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
ers al Branches in 38 Cities ae as ae Service in 155 Cities 
ell -ist! = 
n page 3) | = 
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A Sentinel that 
hasn’t slept in 
over 50 years 


Alwayson guard, 
ready to give the 
alarm the instant 
wh) an attempt is made 
=| to defraud. 

A sentinel that 

hasn’t slept in over 

50 years. 
That’s National 
Safety Paper—the 
paper that protects 
checks against 
fraudulent altera- 
tion. Anychange 
made by chemi- 
cals, eraser, or 
knife is instantly 
exposed by an ac- 
cusing white spot. 

Is this sentinel 
working for you? 


Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer. 


fp George La Monte & Son 
= Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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there some way that I can get one at 
wholesale price?” 


First fly —**Spring is here — wake up.” 

Second fly —“I know it, but I am 
afraid to buzz or I’ll be swatted.” 

First fly—“Don’t you know we 
needn’t be afraid? We live in a bank 
display window!” 


Workman —‘“‘Why do you close the 
bank at 12:00 o’clock on Saturday?” 

Cashier (confidentially) —‘‘Well, you 
see if we didn’t close up at 12:00 o’clock 
we would be besieged by fellows like 
you trying to open worthless checking 
accounts that we didn’t want.” 


We can’t refrain from giving you a 
sample of what some banks’ business- 
getting letters sound like: 


“Mr. John J. Mossbank, 
23 Graveyard Avenue, 
City. 
Dear Sir: 


We note with sorrow that you have lately 
seen fit to withdraw the major portion of 
your funds on deposit with us, having taken 
$8.00 out of the bank and leaving only $2.00 
on deposit. 

Perhaps there was samething the matter. 
Maybe one of our guards insulted you. 
Possibly one of our tellers refused to speak 
to you when you came in. Perhaps one of 
our vice-presidents displeased you, or may- 
be you were dissatisfied with the entire con- 
duct of the institution. 

Please tell us the facts of your particular 
case. We are always glad to know what it 
is that makes our customers withdraw their 
funds. 

You may rest assured that we do every- 
thing in our power to treat our customers as 
they deserve to be treated, and give your 
account the consideration which it merits. 

Mournfully yours, 
The Sincerely Hope & Trust Co.” 


“What’s the matter?” asked the 
president, “Isn’t Jones tactful enough 
in trying to procure new business?” 

“Tactful!’ snorted cashier. 
“Jones trying to exercise tact is about 
like a man trying to crochet Irish lace 


| with crowbars!” 


Having the Last Word 


‘Aout two years ago old Joseph 
Estabrooks made his will, leaving 
practically all of his money to his 
nephew Edwin with the exception of a 
small legacy to the Baptist Church, 
and appointed our trust company the 
executor,” the trust officer explained. 
“That doesn’t sound very compli- 
cated,”’ the president objected. 

“Yes, but Estabrooks was certainly 
an odd individual, and—”’ 

“He was certainly that—most ec- 
centric man I ever knew.” 

“And it is that very thing that’s 
giving rise to the trouble,” the trust 
officer continued. ‘“‘Estabrooks was 
bad friends with his brother-in-law, 
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John Adams, and they hadn’t been op 
speaking terms for years.” 

“Did you ever hear what they fel 
out about?” the president demanded. 

‘“‘No—they were bad friends when | 
came here.” 

“Adams was the postmaster, and 
Estabrooks went in one morning to 
mail a letter,”’ the president explained. 
‘**Adams was as odd as Estabrooks in a 
way, and insisted on doing everything 
right up to the letter of the law. Esta- 
brooks handed in his letter, with two 
cents, Adams put it on the scales, and 
it didn’t weigh quite enough to call for 
more than two cents, but after he put 
the stamp on he weighed it again, when 
it was a little over the legal limit.” 

“Then, I suppose he made Esta- 
brooks pay another cent, they had a 
big row, and never spoke afterwards?” 

“That’s the idea, and Adams would 
not even go to the funeral.” 

“‘Now I understand the clause in the 
will that’s making all the trouble.” 

“It'd be just like Estabrooks to have 
the last word, and give Adams a slap 
in the will,” the president said. 

“He slapped him with a vengeance, 
for he put a clause in the will saying 
that Adams had stolen one cent from 
him, and that he left him one cent more 
by the will, which would enable him to 
mail a letter to Washington resigning 
his job.” 

“That’s Estabrooks all over,” the 
president laughed. 

“‘And Adams came in this morning, 
and threatens to sue the estate for 
damages for libel.” 

“That would be just like Adams, too, 
but how far will he get in a suit against 
us?”’ the president demanded. ‘There 
is an old legal rule that personal action 
dies with the person, so how can he sue 
after Estabrooks is dead?”’ 

“I’ve put that same point up to him, 
but he says his lawyer says that that’s 
the general rule, but that it doesn’t 
apply to a case like this, where the per- 
sonal action does not arise until after 
the death,”’ the trust officer explained. 

And the old postmaster was right, as 
the Tennessee Supreme Court in a case 
reported in 162, Southwestern Reporter 
584, has ruled that a party libelled ina 
will may collect damages from the 
executor of the estate after the death of 
the testator and the probate of the will. 

“By the grace of the law a man \s 
allowed to control the disposition of 
property after his death and to do 
many other things by will. He is thus 
allowed to project his individuality, 
his grasp, and his desires, beyond the 
grave, and make them effective. If by 
will he breaches his contract, his execu 
tor and his estate are made to respond. 
If by will he commits a tort there seems 
to be no good reason why his executo! 


and his estate should not likewise be | 


held accountable,” said the Tennesset 
Supreme Court. 
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Citizens 
Savings Bank 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Photograph Gaken 

ber, 1924 
After Eleven Years 
of Service. 


Eliminate Glave 


OU can do this with modern window equipment. “Westen 

Venetian Blinds control the intensity of daylight, eliminate 
glare, distribute daylight evenly over a large area, and control 
ventilation. They replace both awnings and shades, present a more 
handsome, uniform appearance, and are more convenient, practical 
and economical. 


. .. Over 3000 Banks, including Federal Reserve Banks in fourteen 
cities, now use them. Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog show- 


ing installations of Western Venetian Blinds in modern banks 


How a Ray of Daylight Travels to Your 
Desk—via Western Venetian Blinds. 


throughout America. 

Western Venetian Plinds | 
MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GLARE. wets 

General Offices, Los Angeles; Factories, Los Angeles and Kansas City TNE 
NEWYORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY _ PORTLAND, ORE- \ of 

SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ATLANTA 

Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston. ‘ eee ee 
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=  Getters 


The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 
their worth. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables — 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 
Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Bankers Thrift Building 
2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 


THE BuRROUGHs 


With Heart and Soul in Savings 


(Continued from page 18) 


account. So is the routine deposit of 
the obscure fellow in line at the teller’s 
window, waiting to bank his dollar or 
two to finance his private dream. It 
may be a gifl, a business of his own, a 
vacation in Europe, a college educa- 
tion —it’s his dream, and he will re- 
spond now tosympathy and always look 
back to the institution that helped him. 

In advertising, Mr. Hennessy has 
done many clever things, but the most 
characteristic and successful was his 
launching of a little monthly journal 
for members, the Franklin News in 
November, 1923. Up to that time, 
practically every form of advertising 
used had been directed to securing new 
members. This little eight-page news- 
paper, measuring 9 x 6 inches, is 
designed to keep them, making the Soci- 
ety a family as well as an institution. 
And it has been most effective. Many 
a magazine editor would envy the 
reader-mail received by the editor of 
the Franklin News. 

In each issue there are regular fea- 
tures. Always an article about some 
member of the Society, with his or her 
portrait, telling briefly how member- 
ship began, and what it has done. The 
Society has dozens of successful jour- 
nalists in its membership, a volunteer 
following of unpaid contributors whose 
value will readily be appreciated by 
anybody who ever had to get out a 
“‘house organ.” 

There is also an article every month 
about some member of the Franklin 
organization, under the heading 
“These are Your Servants.” 

What more natural, when the first 
number of this little family newspaper 
was in preparation, than inviting the 
president of the Society to lead off with 
his personal story? But he dodged the 
issue, and suggested that they begin at 
the other end of the organization, tell- 
ing the story of “Scotty” the office 
boy, which was accordingly done. 


VERY issue of the Franklin News 
contains a column of wisdom from 


Ben Franklin’s writings, a column of - 


nonsense, a column of optimistic senti- 
ment, and similar features, together 
with letters from members, figures of 
growth, suggestions for financing and 
building homes, and “thrift” material 
that is human because it comes out of 
the lives of real people. There is also 
a question-and-answer column dealing 
with financial matters. The paper has 
a circulation of nearly 30,000 copies a 
month, and costs $700 a month for 
everything —typesetting, engrav- 
ing, printing, paper, envelopes, ad- 
dressing and one cent postage, slightly 
more than two cents a copy. 

I know of nothing more efficient 
than the Society’s “‘mail order’’ depart- 
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ment. Many savings institution of. 
ficers are now alive to the possibilities 
of mail deposits, but:a great many 
more are not. : 

It began about fifteen years ago, 
when the new subway and suburban 
developments decentralized the old 
downtown section of New York. Both 
depositing and borrowing members 
were moving too far away to come to 
the office. More and more business 
was being done by mail. Whereupon, 
one of the junior officers was sent ona 
tour of the country, picking up good 
suggestions wherever he found them, 
among others, new ideas for developing 
mail business. 

First, the old deposit book was cut 
down in size to fit a No. 6 envelope, 
54% x 3% inches, and reduced in 


weight so it could be mailed with — 


checks or currency for a_ two-cent 
stamp. The deposit slip was also cut 
down to 4 x 234 inches, and punched 
with a hole for filing. Deposit slips 
are kept for at least ten years, to ad- 
just disputes that may arise. This 
smaller slip saves more than 50 per 


cent of the filing space formerly re- 


quired. 


THE chief handicap of mail savings 
business is the depositor’s fear that 
his pass book will be lost in the mail, and 
with it his money. This wrong notion 
is overcome with a slip stating that, in 
the event of loss, theft or destruction, 
a duplicate pass book can be obtained 
without trouble. 

It is a rule that on the same day a 
remittance is received the pass book, 
duly credited, must be mailed back, so 
that this kind of deposit or mortgage 
payment is as quick as it is easy. The 
money mail department has steadily 
grown until it now occupies all the 
time of one woman clerk ‘“‘and she is 
one of the fastest workers I ever saw, 
like chain lightning,” Mr. Hennessy 
says. Mail transactions vary, running 
as high as 300 to 400 letters daily, 
down to 150 or less. The day of the 
month has a good deal to do with it, 
there being a rush before the tenth 
each month to take advantage of in- 
terest. This is to some extent true of 
dividend periods in January and July, 
when the proceeds of stock owned by 
employees of corporations are depos 
ited, along with coupons from small 
bondholders. The largest number of 
mail deposits and payments are by 
personal check, indicating highly 
desirable kind of business with people 
who might not visit a savings institu- 
tion personally. Next come money 
orders, and third currency, which 
negligible. There is a small proportion 
of bond coupons, and these some 
times give trouble when returned for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Thiry nine 


Smart Fisher Body 
streamline design 


Duco Finish 


in sage green and black 


Polished Radiator 


of non-rusting airplane 
metal 


Fisher V-V Windshield 


full vision and ventilation 


Modern Chassis Design 
typical of high-priced cars 


Disc Clutch 
requiring no lubrication 


Long Semi-elliptic Springs 
of chrome vanadium steel 


Powerful Economical Motor 


Balloon Tires and Disc 


Wheels 


CHEVROLET 


Sor Economical Transportation 


This Coupe has the complete 
equipment and fine finish of high 
priced cars—but sells at only 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


To offer so great a value is pos- 
sible only because of General 
Motors’ enormous purchasing 
power and Chevrolet’s great vol- 
ume production. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster - $525 Commercial 
Touring - 525 Chassis - $425 
Coach - - 735 Express Truck 
Sedan - - 825 Chassis - 550 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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La Salle Street 


The heart of Financial Chicago 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 60 MILLIONS OVER 550 MILLIONS 
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certificates, as a result of the confusion 
caused by tax laws, but practical} 
everything that may go wrong with, 
bond coupon has been listed on a form, 
and this is checked and sent to the 
member, making it unnecessary to write 
a letter. Nothing is ever charged {oy 
postage, and where members send q 
self-addressed stamped envelope jp 
transacting mail business, it is returned, 
the Society paying the postage to in. 
dicate that it is glad to do busines 
this way. 

The greater number of members who 
do business by mail are suburbanites 
some of whom have opened accounts 
personally, and moved too far for the 
transaction of counter business, while 
others are suburbanites who have be. 
come members to obtain building 
funds, and beginning with mortgage 
payments by mail, open deposit ac. 
counts for themselves or children. The 
Society gives particular attention to 
transactions with members who have 
moved considerable distances or gone 
abroad on business. It has member 
who regularly send deposits from Mex- 
ico, South America, Cuba, France and 


other countries. In one case, a news | 


paper man going abroad, and including 
Russia in his travels, made arrange 
ments to have money cabled him upo 
request wherever he might be, leaving 
signed withdrawal forms for the pur 
pose. 


advertising is difficult, 
not only because the modest appro- 
priation will buy only small space at the 
high New York rates, but because 9 
much of the circulation of the metro 
politan papers—fully 40 per cent-i 
outside the society’s territory. While 
the money mail department keep 
accounts active, practically all new 
ones are opened personally. For this 
reason the most successful advertising 
is the kind that reaches people close al 
hand. Two small windows facing 
Park Row are among the best adver 
tising mediums Mr. Hennessy has ever 
found. There is always a crowd il 
front of them, looking at the “thrift 
display” which is changed weekly. 
Mr. Hennessy plans these displays 
each of which has a:striking idea, and 
as they are not copyrighted or patented, 
any other thrift institution is free t 
use them. Here are some of the ideas 

Four specimens of money were & 
hibited. First, a $50 Continental note 
about which a placard said, ‘“‘Here-# 
some of the earliest American money, 
paper currency issued by the Contr 
nental Congress. This money deprett 
ated so fast during the Revolutional) 
War that people came to express thell 


idea of anything of little value by say § 


ing it was ‘not worth a Continental’ 


Second, a German 5,000,000-matk § 
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mark equaled 242, $1,200,000. Now 
worth about $3.” Third, a Russian 
1,000,000 - ruble note —“*A ruble used 
to be worth 51 cents, and then this was 
worth $510,000; now worth 25 cents; 
soon it will be not ‘worth a Continen- 
tal.” Fourth, an American dollar 
pill-““Good here and elsewhere in 
the world at its face value in gold; 
when you save these they never grow 
less.” 


AgooP many of these window dis- 
plays emphasize the foolishness of 
get-rich-quick investments, reminding 
the passer-by of Mark Twain’s saying 
that “There are two times when a man 
should not speculate—when he can 
afford it, and when he can’t.” 

Mr. Hennessy has a very strong be- 
lief in the building-and-loan associa- 
tion as an institution performing a 
distinct service of its own. He also 
believes that it should keep in its 
own particular field, and not encroach 
upon other thrift institutions. As 
each state regulates these institutions 
in its own way, they differ in various 
states. The New York law keeps them 
closely in their own field. The Frank- 
lin Society, for example, is permitted 
to lend in a radius of thirty-five miles, 
and can accept mortgages in New 
Jersey and Connecticut within this 
circle. But it must lend on first mort- 
gages only, and actually restrict loans 
to members, upon one-family and two- 
family houses only, and more than 90 
per cent of its borrowers live in the 
actual mortgaged houses. Elsewhere, 
some building-and-loan associations 
have greater leeway in lending, taking 
large mortgages upon apartment 
houses and commercial buildings. 
They can also offer a shade higher 
interest than savings banks, and vir- 
tually become competitors of the lat- 
ter, growing into large depository 
institutions with few actual members. 
They are, therefore, not really build- 
ing-and-loan associations, and Mr. 
Hennessy believes that such perver- 
sions of the basic building-and-loan 
principle are harmful. It was with this 
belief that he recently opposed vigor- 
ously a proposal to alter the New York 


law removing the limit upon individual 
deposits. 


A Record of Checks 
Charged 


SERVING a farming community, 

the H. C. McLacklin & Company 
State Bank of Petersburg, Michigan, 
has found that it pays to give unusual 
service. It keeps a record of the payee 
and the maker of every check it 
charges against an account. In this 
Way, it can answer the questions of its 
farmer customers who frequently mis- 
place the cancelled vouchers that have 
been returned to them. 


Increase 


Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of the Nutry & Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
bank. It insures a positive means of 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


Write now for full information and prices 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Here 


Your Name 
Here 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


high a value can- 
not be placed on 
good-will advertising—the 
constant reminder of your 


Autopoint’s day day. 
. with the people you do 
3 
ness you seek. 
Features 


Today manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers— 
business men everywhere 
—have turned to a new 
way to do this important 
job. They have tried 
other methods which were 
only fairly successful— 
then they have tried this 
new way and seen amaz- 
ing results. 


1 The famous “‘neu- 
tral zone’“—an ex- 
clusive patent. When 
the lead is exhausted, 
the feeding mechanism 
goes into neutral—it 
cannot “jam.” This is 
what breaks ordinary 
mechanical pencils. 


2 Bakelite barrel— 
an unchanging, 
onyx-like light-weight 
material—cannot dent, 
split or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance 
used for pencils. 


3 Simplest, smooth- 

est working mech- 
anism. Nothing com- 
plicated to go wrong— 
only two moving parts 


This new way is the 
Autopoint Pencil—1925 
model—stamped with your 
company's name. It is a 
perfect gift. Everyone who 
tries it remarks instantly 


Pencil, 1925 model 


| or letterhead. 


| 


1925 MODEL 
Made of Bakelite 


Is the New Way 


Business men are building businesses 


on its features: its smooth- 
er writing, its better bal- 
ance, its lightness. 


Autopoint’s mechanism 
is the simplest made. It 
cannot jam, break or go 
wrong. Hence thousands 
who use it for advertising 
purposes call it “the finest 
pencil in the world.” 


* * * 


Today find out more 
about Autopoint. Mail 
us the coupon for prices, 
descriptions of various 
qualities, our attractive 
competitive prices. You 
owe it to yourself at least 
to learn of its new sales- 
possibilities. There is no 
obligation. We won't send 
a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon 
now—TODAY. 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint 
el, and prices, your business-building gift 
proposition, and full information. 


I attach business card | 
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SHEET NO. 


NAME 


LST.—TOTAL LIST 
INT.—INTEREST 
COL.—COLLECTION 
RET. —RETURN 


THE LANCASTER NATIONAL BANK 


LANCASTER, OHIO 


Address _ 


Statement of your Account to 


FORM 


ADDRESS 
= 
McBee Systems, Athens, Ohio Form 759 
OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE i DEPOSITS DATE | NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 
KEY IN ACCOUNT WITH 


OLD BALANCE DATE CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT 
Card No. 
Neme 
Address 
OLO BALANCE oare CHECKS DATE cCEerosits OaTE NEW BALANCE 
AMOUNT BROUGHT FORWARD 
te The Huntington National Bank 
Columbus, Ohio 
CHECKS 
Gare LISTED IN THE ORDER OF PAYMENT. READ ACROSS 


BA’ .ANCE FORWARD 
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NEW BALANCE 


Fit 
our Need 


HERE are many reasons why Mc Bee 
can supply you to advantage. 


All standard forms are kept in stock at 
quantity prices. 


Special forms will be supplied. We invite 
you to submit samples of your forms and let 
us quote you prices. 


Mc Bee paper stock, printing, ruling and cut- 
ting, show the fine character of Mc Bee forms. 


Mc Bee Binders, card filing systems, filing 
devices and steel furniture are other items in 
our complete record-keeping lines. 


Write for the booklet, ‘‘What Mc Bee Means 
To You,’’ which tells the story of Mc Bee’s 
Srowth to national leadership and demonstrates 
how well able the institution is to serve you. 


THE Mc BEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The BEE 


BINDER 
COMPAN 


SUSSEX, N. J. 


H§ CLEARING OUS Forty-three 
bas, 
E 
SITs 
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Forty-four 


You may think all pencils are alike—but 
write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any 
other pencil. You'll get the difference in- 
stantly. 

SEMIL-HEX is incomparable — smooth,. 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
that’s comfortable to use —and the price is. 
only a nickel at your stationer’s. 


Send 10c for a trial set of three: 
pencils including SEMI-HEX 


GENERAL PENCIL, COMPANY 


Jersey City 


New Jersey 


Five Reasons Why- 


You should insist on Burroughs non-lint adding machine paper: 


Strong enough to withstand tension required for feeding in machine 
Hard, smooth surface insures a clear impression 

Free from dust and paper lint 

Tightly wound rolls insure uniform paper feed 

Glazed finish does not absorb excessive ribbon ink 


You can get it from the nearest Burroughs agency or, 
if you wish, you can order direct from the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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When the Depositor Owe; 
the Bank 


(Continued from page 16) 


exists in the case of unmatured debts 
due to the bank. 

“The principle is well settled that 
the deposits and notes of the same per. 
son in an insolvent bank can be setoff 
against each other, even before the 
maturity of the notes in the hands of 
the bank,” says one state court in 
case on the point, a rule that has been 
approved by the Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin courts. 


When the Deposit is Due 


From what has been said it follows 
that if the note in favor of the bank and 
the deposit in favor of the customer 
are both due, then the right of setoff is 
undisputed, but, suppose that the note 
is due but the deposit is not. 

On this point—although there are 
decisions the other way, the weight 
of court authority favors the right of 
setoff. 

“We are convinced that any equi- 
table setoff which the debtor of an in- 
solvent bank has at the time the bank 
stops payment is not altered or af- 
fected by the assignment,” says the 
Minnesota Supreme Court in a case on 
the point. 


When the Bank Holds Security 


When the bank holds collateral se- 
curity for the depositor’s note, another 
interesting problem is presented. 

“What if the bank wasn’t insolvent, 
and tried to apply your deposit to your 
debt?” the receiver suggests. 

“I’d say it couldn’t, because it had 
security for the debt outside of my 
note,” the depositor says. 

“Well, then, by the same argument, 
you can’t apply your deposit to the 
debt, now that the bank’s insolvent,” 
the receiver retorts. 

In a recent Massachusetts case 
where the depositor’s debt to the bank 
was secured by a mortgage, the courts 
upheld the receiver’s contention. 

“The bank lent the money in reli- 
ance, not on the depositor’s genera 
deposit, but on the mortgage on his 
real estate,” said the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court. “The debt was 4 
second one, and now if the depositor’ 
setoff were allowed, he would be paid 
in full and be given a preference ove! 
the other creditors of the insolvent 
bank.” 

Trustee Depositors 


So far we have been dealing with 
individual depositors who deposit theif 
own funds in their own names, but 
what about a depositor who holds 
money in trust for X, deposits it in his 
own name, and then claims the right of 


offset on the insolvency of the bank’ § 
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es “The debt to the bank is your own — 
the money deposited is X’s, and the rule 
don’t apply,” the receiver contends. 
“Yes, but if I can’t get that money 
bis | out of your insolvent institution I’m NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 
ersonally liable to X, and that gives MANUFACTURERS OF 
hat me the right of setoff,”’ the depositor 
pes retorts, and the weight of authority is am —— 
toff with him. 
the “Tested by this rule, we think that 
$ of the demands of the bank and of the 410 Broapway 2153. Fourty Avenur 
= depositor were mutual demands, and Unica NW. Maw Vous. 0 
— that the assignee of the insolvent bank : 
ky, having sued the depositor for the col- 
New lection of the debt due to the insolvent 
syl- estate, the depositor may set off the 
debt due him from the insolvent estate 
and account for the balance only. In 
betes other words, we think it fairly inferable To Bankers Sverywhere 
onl that the language of the paragraph of 
. descriptive of the person of the depos- | wand 
itor, and did not alter the right of the 
. depositor to have mutual claims that prepared statements on the whole question of 
are are due the bank and himself set off | 
sight against each other. This view is utomatic Banking in Industry andi in the 
+ strengthened by the averment that the Schools. 
depositor is personally liable for the 
equi- amount so deposited by him,” says the As the edition of each is limited, 
Arkansas Supreme Court in a recent 
bank case on the point. © place them among those of you most 
rat = When the Bank Has Two Departments actively engaged and int erested in School and 
Now, take the case where a bank or Industrial Savings Plans. 
| trust company has a savings and a 
commercial department, a depositor 
y deposits money in the commercial de- ee 
al se partment, and borrows money from the e very glad to send you a copy of 32ither or both 
other savings department, the bank fails and 
the depositor attempts to apply the upon request. 
Ivent, rule of offset. 
) your On this point the Massachusetts 
courts have ruled that the offset cannot Yours truly 
t had ‘be allowed. In Connecticut the de- 
f my positor has the law in his favor. 
“The plain and paramount purpose 
ment, of the Massachusetts statute is to pro- 
‘o the tect as far as practicable, depositors in 
vent,” the savings departments of trust com- 
panies, many of whom may be poor 
case people with small resources, against the 
. bank risks of commercial banking,”’ says the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
Savings Bank 
eneral _ Does the rule of setoff apply to sav- 
on his ings banks? 
vusetts On this point the law is not clear, 
wall but there are Connecticut, New Hamp- paranchontrtvasthaan.2ectntitiak 
ysitor’s shire and New Jersey decisions denying va 
paid the right of setoff, while in one state at isles Get Our Special Catalog 


least (Florida), the right has b - 
oneal held by the courts. THis Bank | 


4 It contains illustrations, descrip- 
National Banks - a tions and prices of all sizes and 


styles of signs for banks. Clark 
T HU SDAY, N OV. 24TH Signs of 1 the highest 
quality and befitting to the finest of 


on Signs for Banks 


; Does the rule apply to national 
with banks? 
it their 


.s, but On this point the United States Su- THanxscivins Day appointments. They are easy to 

‘holds preme Court has ruled that there is no ' change. . Write 7 es catalog 
tinhis ‘2lid reason why the rule of setoff -Lecat Hovipay woday. yours for tie 
‘ight d should not apply to national banks, a CLARK MFG. CO. 


Principle affirmed in the case of Scott 
vs Armstrong, 146 U.S. 499. 


, bank’ § 1774 W. Wilson Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Forty-six 


The Balance Sheet 


that shows why 
Proudfits mean P rofits 


The Proudfit Way 


Credit 


lProtrading | Io Metal Prstd\ 
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PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 


17 Logan Street - - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To Investigate the ; 


ONE OPERATION 


SYSTEM 


It will increase your Bank's efficiency to the point of eliminating 95% of all errors, 
which all accountants agree are due to copying. 


Will save three-fifths of the time consumed in registering notes and loans in the old- 
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Together with speed, accuracy and simplicity the ONE OPERATION NOTE REG- 
ISTER SYSTEM excels all other methods of handling your note and loan business. 


One typewritten operation and all necessary records are accurately provided. 
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The Return to Gold in 
England 


(Continued from page 7) 


and the purchasing power of gold de. 
creases accordingly. 

The world’s gold output today ig 
around $400,000,000 annually, which, 
taken together with the huge stock of 
around $1,500,000,000 over legal re. 
quirements held by the Federal Re. 
serve banks, certainly supplies a seem- 
ingly adequate basis for any credit 
likely to be needed in the next few 
years. It was Mr. McKenna’s argu- 
ment, and it is hard to controvert it, 
that under these conditions gold would 


flow naturally to England without the 


aid of high money rates, and that with 
a gradually increasing gold stock in the 
Bank of England, British trade would 
have at its command all the credit it 
requires, prices would be stabilized at 
somewhere around the present level, 
and British manufacturers and traders 
would soon regain for themselves the 
position lost because of the war and the 
chaotic conditions of the years im- 
mediately following it. 

What the English are banking on in 
getting back to gold is this: From 1890 
to about 1903 there was an insuf- 
ficiency of gold, due in part to failing 
production and in part to growing 
trade needs. During that period prices 
fell, credit contracted and trade stag- 
nated. But with the discovery of the 
South African gold fields and the 
greatly increased supply of gold, prices 
quickly advanced for the next decade, 
going up in fact almost 25 per cent. 
Trade expanded and industry, particu- 
larly in Britain, became prosperous. 


4 bey war years, of course, were years 

of inflation and price advances, due 
in most part to purely artificial causes 
now no longer operative. It is the 
decade from 1903 to 1913 that the 
British are studying to learn what may 
be expected during the next few years, 
because the normal economic laws then 
in operation will again be working and 
the same results may reasonably be 
expected. 

Another point which leads the 
British to believe that prices will be 
stabilized over the next few years at 
something like the present level is the 
tendency on the part of Europe to accept 
present prices as a reasonable basis on 
which to work and to attempt cul- 
rency stabilization accordingly. 
Czecho-Slovakia has already given n0- 
tice that it intends stabilizing its cul 
rency at the present level, leaving the 
question of its exact gold content to be 
determined later. Germany, strange 
as it seems after the weird performance 
of its currency since the Armistice, § 
now on a gold basis. Whatever may 
be the reason, the British can’t help 
noticing that their former industrial 
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rival, Germany, again on a gold basis, 
is able to come into the most highly 
developed and competitive British 
trade, shipbuilding, and take away 
from British shipbuilders the most 
attractive contract placed during the 
past three years. 

Austria, Hungary, Poland, Esthonia 
and Danzig have all adopted new par- 
ities and Finland intends to do so with- 
in the next six months. Furthermore, 
British opinion is quite convinced that 
there is no salvation for the French 
franc so far as ever getting back to par- 
ity is concerned. What most British 
bankers believe is that when the time 
can no longer be postponed, France, 
Italy and Belgium will swallow their 
pride and re-value their currencies on 
the basis of present worth. 


A this suggests to the British that 
it is time thé bestir themselves and 
place sterling again in what they con- 
sider its rightful position, as the dom- 
inating standard of exchange for Europe. 
When one stops to consider what 
they have accomplished since the end 
of the war in restoring stability to their 
currency, the recital is little less than 
marvelous for a country facing so many 
internal problems and with so much of 
its capital tied up in loans to allies on 
which not even the interest on the in- 
terest has ever been paid, and of which 
the principal sum might as well be 
located on Mars for all the practical 
good it does its former owners. 

In the first place, they have more 
than maintained their relative place in 
world trade. While the total volume 
is smaller than in 1913, the share in 
which the British participate is larger 
than before. The Bank of England has 
co-operated with the other central 
banks of Europe in arrangements by 
which the gold stocks of all these com- 
bined banks are about one billion dol- 
lars more than at the close of the war. 

Since the Armistice British taxpay- 
ers have dug up surplus revenue total- 

_ing £700,000,000, every cent of which 
has gone to pay off debt contracted for 
war expenditure. This sum has, how- 
ever, remained in the capital fund of 
the country because it has been im- 
mediately re-invested in either govern- 
ment or other securities. The interest 
charge saved by paying off this £700,- 

,000 of war debt is equivalent to a 
reduction of one shilling in the pound 
of the income tax. Lastly, short-term 
and floating debts amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 have been re- 
funded into long-term, low-interest- 
aring securities. 

It is such accomplishments as these, 
coupled with the fact that they have 

n able steadily to increase the value 
of the pound in terms of dollars, while 
at the same time paying off their Ameri- 
can debt, that lead the British to look 
without fear on the prompt resumption 


of gold payments. What little ob- 
jection there is has been raised by 
the fear that with the pound still below 
par, a lifting of the export ban on gold 
would promptly result in draining the 
present gold reserve out of the Bank of 
England. The best opinion is at least 
95 per cent agreed that the opposite 
result is the more likely. 

If it is true that the world is produc- 
ing more gold than it needs and that 
prices are likely to continue their rise 
from pre-war levels, the news is prob- 
ably of more value to the people of the 
United States than to any other coun- 
try in the world. Every time prices go 
up it means that our huge gold stock is 
worth just that much less in purchas- 
ing power, so the quicker we unload on 
somebody else’s shoulders the better 
for us. But the trouble is that we al- 
ways seem to be more prosperous in a 
period of rising prices than any other 
time, and the faster they rise the more 
gleeful a large section of the trading 
community becomes. It is hard to be 
downhearted when we are making 
money, but after our experience in 1920 
a little bird ought to whisper in our 
ears that prices can’t rise forever. 

But regardless of what effect its im- 
mediate reflexes may have on trade, 
and there is widespread agreement 
among British bankers that money 
rates may harden for a time, with con- 
sequent restraint in making new com- 
mitments, the gold standard is coming 
back in England. They are proceeding 
on the theory, of American flavor, that 
the way to resume is to resume. Al- 
ready South Africa has served notice 
that after June 30 of this year no 
licenses will be needed for the export 
of gold from its mines. 

South Africa is a good example of the 
stability that the gold standard gives 
when its operations are not impeded 
by the artificial restraints of war. 
While the free movement of gold has 
been curtailed since the war, the coun- 
try was really little affected by the 
suspension of gold payments, with the 
result that its present price level is 
only 15 per cent above pre-war levels, 
while the United States, which alone 
of all the countries of the world main- 
tained the gold standard throughout 
the war, has a present price scale more 
than 60 per cent above 1913. 

The British are convinced that the 
future commercial prosperity of the 
world is lined with gold and they intend 
to have their share of it. 


Complete Identification 


HE Bank of Topeka, Topeka, Kansas, 
carries on the top of its savings 
ledger card a complete identification 
system, on which are checked off all 
the prominent physical features such 
as height, color of eyes, scars, and the 
age of the customers. 
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An Extraordinary 
Year-round 

Local Advertising 


Service 


You! 


ANKS that make use of the busi- 
ness-building force of Super- 
Safety Bank Checks, this year, will 
also have use of a service such as has 
never been offered to banks before! 
These checks with 


their exclusive fea- gyPERSAFEP, 
tures of protection 
against check fraud 
are the merchandise— SANK CHEC™ 


the tangible, actual 

merchandise for your bank to sell. 
Yet they cost no more than any checks 
of even comparable quality. 


Back of them we have put the great 
power of a national advertising cam- 
paign that reaches 20,000,009 Ameri- 
cans who are real “prospective” de- 
positors. 

In addition, we have retained the 
services of some of the most success- 
ful advertising brains in America to 
give you a complete year’s service of 
sound, hard-hitting merchandising and 
advertising. It is a service of extraor- 
dinarily effective local advertising, 
covering the complete year—a service 
the like of which is simply not available 
to any bank—except on this basis. 


The small checking accounts problem 


For one thing, an important step to- 
ward solving the small checking ac- 
count problem has been taken —as 
one part of tis service. You need to 
know about that just as a matter of 
information. 

You need to have all this informa- 
tion in detail—need to-see the service 
that is going to revolutionize bank 
merchandising. 

Write for it—Today. 


Bankers Suppty Company, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York CHICAGO 

Denver 


Rochester 


Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
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The Rise of Investment Banking 


(Continued from page 14) 


secretive and sharply competitive 
banking, upon which it came with 
something very like a shock. 

As high-class bonds often run for 
forty to one hundred years or more, 
they must of necessity go through a 
fine-tooth comb process at the hands of 
lawyers, accountants and technical ex- 
perts representing the owners as well as 
the syndicate which is making the 
issue. The two constant and predomi- 
nating factors in developing invest- 
ment securities have been the bankers 
and the attorneys. Through their col- 
laboration, the crude and _ imper- 
fect first trust mort- 


He boasted that he had been in qj 
sorts of jobs, but ‘‘now,” he said, “I am 
paying for three shares of this com. 
pany’s stock, and things look a little 
different to me.” He even tried to get 
me to buy a few shares of stock! | 
thought as I watched him that evey 
the president of the company could not 
have bossed the job more solicitously 
and wisely or with a tithe of the sense 
of responsibility which had thus filtered 
down from the office to the field and 
working force. That foreman typified 
a great new class of holders of invest. 
ment securities who are watching the 


gage of the fifties, six- 


ties and seventies has 
grown into the many 
present forms of first, 
second, consolidated, 
refunding, income, col- 
lateral trust, deben- 
ture, equipment, etc., 
etc., mortgages and 
notes. One New York 
trust company cata- 
logues under seventy- 
five heads the mort- 
gages under which it 
is trustee, in addition 
to many which are un- 


classified. The new 
kinds of stocks, notes 
and debentures are almost as varied. 
Each new provision of these securities 
has had to be thought out and made 
fool-proof by the lawyers whose duty 
it is to safeguard the interests and 
rights of owners, bankers, trustees and 
investors. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Stetson said: 
““My time is now too valuable to go in- 
to court. For years I have not been 
into court except upon the foreclosure 
of railroad mortgages, and then only to 
see that the arithmetic was correct.” 
The corporation lawyer has been the 
great pathfinder and business guide 
and constructionist and senior advisory 
partner of his investment banker client, 
who constantly lays new problems be- 
fore him. 


last the principles of investment 
banking have outgrown Wall Street 
and are taking hold on the mind of the 
nation and proving the solid break- 
water against which the waves of pas- 
sion and radicalism and class hatred 
break in vain—though with much 
noise and foam. Millions of small in- 
vestors are now thinking of economic 
matters in economic terms. Labor, 
individually and collectively, is begin- 
ning to invest, and to think the 
thoughts of other investors. 

Recently I talked with the foreman 
of a gang of men who were laying gas 
pipe for a public service corporation. 
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“Old Ironsides,’’ Baldwin’s first locomotive, built in 1832 


spending of money in which they have 
a stockholder’s interest. 

Only a few months ago the presi- 
dent of our largest national bank 
publicly welcomed the labor banks, 
because they would show Labor, 
individually and _ collectively, some 
of the problems and _ rewards of 
Capital. 

Every day we are learning to dis- 
tinguish and disassociate economics 
from politics. Otherwise the Dawes 
plan and its resultant issue of German 
bonds would not have appealed s0 
strongly to us. In that issue, the in- 
vestors followed our bankers rather 
than our statesmen or politicians. It 
is the investment bankers who have 
dictated the state policies involved in 
many recent issues of securities. 

It is not too much to say that our 
presidential election of 1924 would 
have gone quite differently if the 50,- 
000 of investors prior to Liberty bond 
days had not swelled into millions 
the eight years of the recent growth of 
investment banking. 

No one can foresee what are to be the 
widespread and lasting effects, final 
cial, commercial, political and social, 
as investment securities become the 
vogue, and their accumulation sprea 
more and more through the mass of the 
people. Possibly it is to be an ant 
toxin for Marxism —little recognized 
yet, but already working wonders. 
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Audit ~ Martinet, or Good 
Fairy? 
(Continued from page 9) 


the audit officer really could make such 
q clean-up that he would leave the 
branch foo!-proof and crime-proof (for 
which his authority and program seem 
te provide) his usefulness would be that 
of a tireless machine turning out an 
unlimited supply of pattern bankers. 
Somewhere in the machine a little 
pruning hook is provided for each and 
every irregularity. The only pro- 
vision overlooked is for the scalpel to 
amputate the dishonest tendency. 
There is little evidence to refute the 
guess that pilfering bank clerks were 
no more nor less numerous one hundred 
years ago than they are today. 

In many banks and offices, when a 
boy of improper instincts is taken on 
he is given charge of the stamps — 
which he promptly pilfers, is almost as 
promptly discovered, and fired, thus 
at one move showing the boy the seri- 
ousness of breach of trust and saving 
the bank the danger of harboring a 
potential criminal. But in some of our 
banks the postage stamps are counted 
out to the new boy at the beginning, 
each stamp affixed to an envelope is 
entered in a book, the amount checked 
and initialed by a second officer,* the 
month’s disbursements verified by a 
third. And the audit officer goes over 
it all to see that it has been done. 


THE boy who would like to steal 
“cannot. So, along through the various 
junior posts the audit system lays a 
restraining hand on that same sup- 
pressed tendency. But one day he 
comes to a position where he must be 
trusted. On the postage there was 


little question of trust; he wanted to | 


pilfer but could not. So, now, his 
natural bent may make a hole in the 
capital instead of the stamp box. 

“Rules there must be for the proper 
conduct of any bank,” concedes the 
manager. The question is, how many? 
Shall we have a bank riding along on 
its system, or the system riding the 
bank? 
A Frenchman in Paris said, ‘Our 
tity is the most clean-moraled in 
Europe.” And I, fresh from London, 
raised my eyebrows. establish,” 
he added, “a standard of living and 
abide by it absolutely. The standard 
is based on human nature. You call 
It low. London has a false standard, 
based on prudery. You think it high. 
But in practice London also lives true 
0 human nature, breaking its laws. 

€ difference —we respect our stand- 
ard, you ridicule yours.” 

An ex-audit officer’s assistant was 
put on ordinary office work at a branch 


* In Canadian bank 
nger are officers. employees above the rank of 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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GENERAL BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS 


By Clarence F. Birdseye 


is the first book of its kind to be published. This royal road to the very 
latest in banking and business practice has been compiled from forms 
used by The Federal Reserve and Farm Loan Board. The largest banks 
and trust companies, Boards of Trade and Trade Associations, Stock 
and Produce Exchanges, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, The Standard 
Oil Company, Railroad Companies, Armour & Company, etc. 


Containing 


All of the Latest Forms for Foreign and Domestic 
Dollar and Sterling Credits. 


Syndicate Agreements Preliminary to Public 
Offerings of Stocks and Bonds. 


A Complete Comparative Collection of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements. 
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Collective Bargaining 
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An Index of 30,000 references makes every important 
clause immediately available 
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We will forward this invaluable reference book, postpaid, for 
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Find the Right Stamp Instantly ! 


No more groping or fumbling for the right stamp — 
then only to find that it is registering upside-down. 
“Blind” rubber stamps are time wasters and should 
be replaced with 


Medearis Indexed Stamps 
The patented groove feature makes it easy —slip in 
an imprint of just what each stamp prints. You 
always pick the right stamp and know that it will 
print right-side-up. Ask your stamp maker—if he 
cannot supply you—vwrite us. 
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Cross Words 
are no Puzzle 


to the man who uses old-style 
filing folders) They come 
naturally as do inconvenient 
delays, mis-filed letters and lost 
papers. The solution can easily 
be found with 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 
FILE POCKETS 


—especially constructed for efficient 
filing. They are always upright in the 
filing cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view. Their bellows-like expan- 
sion provides for three, thirty or three 
hundred letters, and they are con- 
structed of ‘“Paperoid,” that tough, 
red rope-stock that lasts. 


Send the coupon below. The 
free sample VERTEX Pocket 
will answer your filing puzzles. 
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To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


in an emergency. Relieved of his of- 
ficial clothing, he confided in the man- 
ager, “I suppose there’s not a man in 
the service but who breaks rules every 
day of his life.” In one of the banks 
a part of the audit consists of written 
replies, by the manager, to a couple 
of hundred items in a questionnaire. 
If, in reply to the question “Is joint 
custody strictly maintained at all 
times?”’ the manager answers anything 
but “yes,” he knows he invites volumi- 
nous correspondence and censure. 
Therefore he writes “‘yes,”” though the 
chances are that it is not absolutely 
true. An audit officer once said to 
me, “I’m not sure of the advantage of 
having the managers write these re- 
plies. They all answer the same way, 
and they’re lying. I know they’re 
lying, and they must know that I 
know they’re lying.” 

Still another auditor, during a 
leisure hour, remarked, “I certainly felt 
mean when I walked out of Oakdale 
branch —a branch I knew to be splen- 
didly conducted —with a whole bunch 
of irregularities filed away in my note 
book to be recorded at head office 
against Oakdale.” 

“Would it not,” he insisted, “have 
served the purpose merely to have 
discussed these points with the men 
concerned? In any other business 
establishment the office boy who leaves 
a door open is not written to by the 
president, but spoken to by the book- 
keeper or the hall porter.”” In the case 
of the bank, however, it must be al- 
lowed that what the general manager 
writes about is something that the 
bookkeeper should have told the office 
boy but did not tell him. 


(THE battle of reasons versus regu- 
lations between manager and audit 
officer would sometimes be entertain- 
ing and vastly human as viewed by a 
neutral. The old inspector and the old 
manager make a sociable and totally 
unexciting time of it. When the young 
audit officer contacts with the old 
manager the conscientious punctilious- 
ness of youth has free rein, for the 
mellowed veteran evidences a deal 
more amusement than concern. Youth 
is welcome to his spurs (or whatever 
it is he is winning) for any effect it is 
likely to have on a reputation set in 
concrete. But when the new audit 
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officer contacts with the manager stjj 
on trial—then the young manager 
fencing for his reputation, does jo 
realize that the auditor is doing exagtly 
the same thing, and the more unyield. 
ing the man of rule the more irritating 
the attack. The seasoned inspector 
will listen to reasons and frequently 
shoulder responsibility for a variation 
of form; the young one listens by 
takes no chances. 

“Now that you’ve told me about 
it,” the manager argues, “‘what’s the 
use writing letters?’ “But there’s 
nothing on record otherwise to show 
I’ve discovered the error,” counters 
the audit officer. 

“And if all these little slips are piled 
up against us in the correspondence, 
can’t you see that it is going to cheapen 
the manager in the eyes of the staff? 
No head office letter of the year is » 
likely to become public property in the 
office as the inspection report.” 

“Maybe!” shrugs the other. “How 
do you think we’re going to train thes 
clerks? You might be thankful the 
report does not become public property 
outside the office.” 

And so it goes. 


This article is not pretended asa 
study of the inspection system and by 
no means infers that the audit is any- 
thing but essential. Insofar as the 
constant expectancy of an audit (for 
there is actually no telling the day no 
the hour) keeps all toes to the mark, 
and the result of it clears up laxity 
and carelessness, the event may wel 
be the luckiest happening of the year 
I have had a long experience of it and 
realize fully that it is indispensable in 
the matter of locating weaknesses ant 
maintaining the bank on an even keel 
Among bankers and business workers 
generally, a periodical jolting up 
necessity No. 1. I have been through 
inspections that brought me into com 
plete sympathy with the really benevo 
lent wishes of head office and inspired 
me to work harder and strive will 
greater loyalty; and I have bet 
through audits that left a depress 
feeling that somehow it was a pit 
sided business, that my petty (atl 
frequently unconscious) crimes wet 
being engraved in the Doomsday Bot 
and all my efforts for progress ail 
economy had been overlooked. 


Saving Your Money on Printing 


By WILLIAM EVERETT 


T IS not easy to estimate how much 
the banks of the United States and 
Canada spend annually for printed 
matter, but assuming only an average 
of $1,000 apiece, which seems con- 
servative enough, there is an expendi- 
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ture of $30,000,000 a year for printit 
by approximately 30,000 banks. 
Now, suppose it is true as soll 
authorities assert, that at least 15 pf 
cent of this amount is wasted becal# 
of preventable mistakes and lack 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


. proper planning and preparation of 


the copy and layout. This would 
mean $4,500,000 thrown away by the 
very institutions that are supposed to 
stand most firmly for the conservation 
of resources. 

A practical printer makes these 
money-saving suggestions to bankers: 


Edit your copy pecan before sending 
itto the printer. If several persons have to 
be consulted about the final form of the 
booklet, let them see typewritten copy and 
make all apse | changes on it. Then 
have copy re-typed before sending it to the 
printer, You will thus avoid many costly 
alterations in proofs. 

If you allow your printer to buy your 
engravings, he may charge you from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent over cost for his hand- 
ling. Why not deal direct with the en- 
graver?. However, always get the advice of 

our printer in matters of halftone engrav- 

ing because he must work with it. Then 
with his suggestions, get an engraver to 
make the cuts for you. 

Very often a saving of from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent can be made in cost of paper 
if odd sizes of folders, etc., are avoided. 
This does not mean that unique shapes and 
folds should never be used, but usually 
some paper can be found from which the 
size would cut without waste and allow for 
the greatest economy in “press lock-up.” 
It is often advisable to choose your paper 
first. Ask your printer for sample sheets 
and work from it to your dummy size. 


Five different printers were asked 
to make suggestions which would 
enable customers to help in cutting 
down the expenses of their printing. 
The gist of their replies was: 

So far as possible make author’s 
corrections on the copy instead of 


waiting to make them on the proofs. 


Prepare the copy carefully. Furnish 
it in typewritten form or very clear 
handwriting. 

Make careful layouts and send cuts 

with the layout. Use the proper num- 
ber of words for the given space. 
_ The superintendent of a large print- 
ing company has compiled the cost of 
author’s corrections on twenty periodi- 
tals published by his concern. The 
average was 16 per cent of the total 
composing-room bills for what in most 
cases were needless changes by the 
author. 

That is, they could just as easily 
have been made on the copy instead 
ofon the proofs. It is just a matter of 
good editing in the first place. 

In some cases the customer is pro- 
tected by an advance estimate on a 
job, but more frequently the item of 
alterations is one that the buyer of 
printing must pay for as an extra. 

In this connection, another waste 
that should be considered is that of 
postage on printed matter that ought 
to be sent out and isn’t. 

he first-class postage rate is two 
cents an ounce. That is $640 a ton, 
yet it is said that less than half of the 
possible material is carried because 
anks and business houses do not use 
all that they are entitled to. A thou- 


Is Your Business 


Losing Its Memory? 


Here are facts about 


You buy filing cases, binders and other office 
appliances for the protection they render. To 
be consistent, the thing protected—the paper 
on which your records are kept—should be as 
carefully selected as the protective devices. 


Vaults, binders and files can’t save records entrusted to 
ged paper. ructive ‘‘acid-eat”’ is in the paper itself. 

ight, humidity, handling and erasures merely hasten the 
process. 


To preserve your records—the memory of your business— 

use Brown's Linen Ledger for permanent record books. 
Since 1849, it has been made of 100% new, white r 

re spring water, and no destructive bleaching chemicals. 

t retains its strength—and your records—permanently. 


For loose-leaf records, Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown's 
Flexible Hinge combines enduring quality with a paper 
that lies flat. For executive letterheads which bespeak the 


records destroy of any. specify Advance 
Your printer or statoner ean supply you or writ us fo 
outs of History.” 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams — Since 1849 Mass. 


BROWN'S 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER — ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER — GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER — BROWN’S FINE 
White, buff and blue White, buff, blue and pink 


BROWN’S ADVANCE BOND—BROWN’S GREYLOCK BOND—BROWN’S ADVANCE and GREYLOCK TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


White, buff and blue White, buf and blue 


White, buff, blue and pink White 


sand printed envelope enclosures may 

be bought for a comparatively small HOLLAND 
amount. Month by month a different +o: 
enclosure may be used. If you send Advertising Comp sa Inc. 
out 100 letters a day, you are thus 244 Fifth Ave., New York 


afforded an advertising circulation of 
30,000 annually. As a good will pro- 
ducer alone, this seems well worth while. 


Wide-Range Windows 


(THERE is a bank in Elyria, Ohio, 
that makes full use of its many dis- 
play windows. At the same time in 
different windows there was appearing 
a supply of home savings banks, a 
corset display, a hive of bees, and a 
style exhibition of women’s hats. 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN’T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


che HAHN-RODENBURG C0. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Individually Designed | 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Smith’s 
Blank Gummed 
Index Tabs 


Six Kinds 


jer Faced Leather Strips. 
y to write on and erase. 


Drab Book Linen Strips. Also 11 
other colors. 


Pyro: Covered Cloth with in- 
Labels. 6 colors. 


Buff Ledger Paper Strips. Easy to 
write Wear Vike bichory.” 


Six Stock Sizes 

All strips made to project 
“4 inch, inch, inch, 

inch, inch or 1 inch 
beyond edge of leaf. 
Special projections to order. 
All gummed with fish glue. 
Write now for our price list. 


Chas. C. Smith, Dept. 6C 
Exeter, Neb. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stam mts each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


Cc 7? Yes, in- 
ese 
md for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINA. 


REAL SALESMEN calling on banks have the ov- 
portunity of tak:ng on a profitable line of nationally 
advertised bank novelties, pass books, check covers, 
etc., sold to banks. which should become in a short 
time their leading line. If interested advise, in con- 
fidence, territory covered and pre°ent connection. Full 
details will be furnished. Address: The Burroughs 
Clearing House, (Box A-B) Second Blvd. and 
Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BUSINESS FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


BUSINESS 
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Slow and Steady Wins the Race 


By FRANK L. 


HE thrifty man is still headed to- 

wards success notwithstanding the 
fact that at least one modern writer 
does not believe that savings banks 
promote thrift. This particular icon- 
oclast, O. R. Johnson, happens also to 
be a statistician of parts, and in a 
recent magazine article he points out 
that in the nine years from 1914 to 


1923, while the per capita circulation — 


of money in the United States prac- 
tically doubled, savings bank deposits 
increased only about 60 per cent. 
Moreover, he asserts that the growth 
in deposits in those years was due in 
large measure to interest credits rather 
than to deposits. 

Like the Civil War dispatch to the 
New York Herald, this is “important if 
true.” Apparently it is not generally 
believed. The New York Sun, for in- 
stance, recently published an editorial 
headed, “‘A Nation of Savers,’’ based 
on the compilations of the savings bank 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. These figures are of deposits 
in mutual savings banks, state banks, 
trust companies, private banks and 
national banks, but do not include the 
building and loan associations, which 
have an aggregate of deposits almost 
half that of the savings banks. 

Savings deposits in 1924, according 
to those figures, totaled $20,873,562,- 
000, compared with $8,820,192,000 in 
1913. ‘“Itis true,” says the Sun, “that 
the cost of living has advanced in this 
eleven-year period by about 50 per 
cent, but as the volume of savings has 
increased in the same period by about 
136 per cent, the purchasing power of 
present savings is vastly greater than 
before the war.” 

More impressive still is the increase 
in the number of depositors. Less 
than 15,000,000 in 1913, they number 
today just slightly under 39,000,000. 
In other words, whereas in 1913 there 
was only one savings bank depositor 
for every seven persons in the popula- 
tion, there is one depositor today for 
every three persons in the population, 
or more than one for every family. 

The post-election activity in the 
stock market and the quite general 
prosperity existing at the present time, 
in the case of the average individual 
seem more conducive to thoughts of 
“getting rich quick”’ than to the slow 
but steady accumulation of money by 
means of systematic saving and in- 
vestment. 

Yet there are many hard-working, 
steady-going persons who, even in these 
hectic times, are following the old- 
fashioned way to wealth which, as 
“Poor Richard” said, is as plain as the 
road to market. They are not over- 
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WENDELL 


looking the fact that there is no such 
thing as profit without risk, and that 
in the stock market today’s gain jg 
tomorrow’s loss. The sound principle 
still stands that it is through sane say. 
ing and investing and not by wild 
speculating that permanent fortunes 
are built up. 
Franklin Escher, well-known invest. 
ment banker, asks this timely question: 
““A year from now, two years from 
now, who’ll have the money, the man 
who is plunging (for the time being 
perhaps successfully) in this market, or 
the man who is putting his money 
safely away at a fair rate of interest?” 
In “The Book of Thrift” is a dis- 
cussion of the earning power of money 
in which is given a hypothetical case 
of a young man who set out to obtain 


income from his savings equal to what 


he was able to earn by his own efforts. 
It was to be accomplished by weekly 
savings of five dollars as a basis. The 
method was to start a savings account 
in a bank paying 4 per cent interest, 
compounded semi-annually. Weekly 
deposits of five dollars were to be made 
and whenever the principal and in- 
terest equalled or exceeded $1,000, that 
sum was to be drawn out and invested 
in a first mortgage security yielding 6 
per cent a year, payable semi-annually. 

The mortgage interest likewise was 
to be deposited in the savings account, 
and every time the balance there 
reached a thousand dollars the money 
was to be withdrawn and invested as 
before. 

If everything worked out as planned, 
the young man would attain his object 
in twenty-eight years. Then he could 
either stop work and live on the m- 
come of his investments or keep o 
working and saving to make himsel 
even better off. 

A year or two ago, a young man i 
New York worked out a plan whereby 
he would save $44,000 in thirty-five 


years. He wrote about it as follows: | 


“T have a plan for the accumulation 
of $44,000 in thirty-five years. The 
money to be put away out of my eal 
ings during the time is only about 
$12,000. The balance of $32,000 5 
the money earned by the money. I 
five years after the completion of my 
plan the total income received will 
more than all the money saved foi 
thirty-five years, and, of course, I wil 
still have the principal of $44,000 
This sounds like a fairy tale, yet it cal 
easily be verified by actual compult 
tion. If people generally appreciated 
the earning power of money theft 
would be more sound investment al 
less wild speculation. 


“My plan, briefly, is to deposit in* § 
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The Outside 
Teller— 
Putsnewaccounts 


on your books at 
lowest cost. 


In operation with 
200 Banks since 
January, 1925. 


Write today for 
© details of plan and 
names of banks 
= who use it. 


Originated by 


Stronghart Co. 


2944 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 


Leading Mfrs. 
Savings Banks 
and Advertis- 
ing Specialties 


_plan altogether. 


Pocket Check Covers 


Waterproof, Iron-wearing 
material, Embossed-in- 
Relief and Superfinished 
m very handsome colors. 


Ask your Stationer, or 
send to us for sample. 


{Sold Thru Dealers | 
The American Beauty Line 


Dallas, Texas 


savings bank $2 each week for the 
first year, $3 a week the second year, 
etc., increasing the weekly deposits by 
$1 each year up to a maximum of $15 
a week, and then to decrease the weekly 
deposits by $1 each year, saving only 
$1 a week during the last five years. 
These savings bank deposits are to be 
drawn out in multiples of $100 and 
invested in safe bonds yielding about 
6 per cent, the bond interest being 
deposited in addition to the regular 
weekly deposits. This is the vital part 
of the whole plan. 

“This plan has two excellent fea- 
tures. First, it provides for an in- 
crease in savings as my earning power 
increases, and for a corresponding de- 
crease in savings as my earning power 
wanes. Second, at no time is the plan 
so burdensome as to require excessive 
and foolish self-denial, which might 
necessitate the abandonment of the 
And yet the plan is 
sufficient to insure for me a modest in- 
come in my old age. 

“To protect those dependent on me 
against the frustration of this plan 
through my early death, I carry in 
addition an ordinary life insurance 
policy of $10,000. I selected this kind 
of insurance because for me protection 
and not savings is the most important 
feature.” 

This plan was submitted to an ex- 
pert in such matters who gave his 
opinion regarding it: 

“This plan is most interesting and 
possesses elemental merit in that it 
is based on systematic savings. The 
system is good up to the point provid- 
ing for the continuous investment in 
safe bonds yielding about 6 per cent. 
I believe that you are assuming too 
much when you take it for granted 
that you will be able to obtain the 
proper grade of securities on this yield 
basis over a period of thirty-five years. 
Doubt about your ability to adhere to 
the proper standard of investment 
should by no means cause you to aban- 
don the plan in toto, but I believe it 
would be to your advantage to modify 
it. 

“This modification would entail the 
abandoning the goal set, $44,000, and 
giving a place of first consideration to 
the class of securities selected, without 
regard to the rate of return. The sub- 
stitution of a variable goal for a definite 
one would not in any sense weaken the 
will to adhere to your schedule of sav- 
ings. 

“Undoubtedly there will be times 
when you will be able to buy bonds on 
the basis of 6 per cent or slightly better, 
bonds that are now in the general class 
represented by a 514 per cent yield. 
If care is exercised in the selection of 
bonds of this class, I believe that they 
will serve your purpose. 

“But I cannot emphasize too strongly 


(Continued on page 56) 
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POST YOUR 
ACCOUNTS 


WITH 


“Security 


The Barnard ‘‘Security’’ 
Combination consisting 
of the following units: 


| “Security” Cabinet 
| Transfer Case 
1 Combination Stand 


The Cabinet and Transfer 
Case each have a capacity 
of 1,500 accounts. 


Cabinet locks automati- 
cally when bookkeeper is 
not at work on accounts. 


Let us tell you the 
story of “Security.” 


GEO. D. BARNARD 
STATIONERY CO. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Speedy, Accurate 
and Durable 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING ~CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 
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Calculator 


Saves Time Figuring Interest 


“We are using Burroughs Calculators for 
figuring interest on savings accounts, and 
our experience has proved that by the use 
of your machines we are able to do this 
work in less than half the time.” 


—Second National Bank of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We estimate that with the use of Burroughs 


Calculators we have reduced the time 50% 
and the mental effort 75%.” 


—Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


“We were able to figure our time account 
interest, on about three thousand time ac- 
counts, in half the time usually required.” 


—Marine Trust Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 


“Our Burroughs Calculators are invaluable. 
in computing interest on savings accounts.” 
—Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


Call Our Office for Demonstration or Mail Coupon 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6264 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me information about the Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN Calculator. : 

Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United | Name -- | 

States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. | | 

F | | 

actories at Detroit, U. S. A.; Windsor, Canada; Nottingham, England | | - 
cc 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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MARINE 


Publicity with Dignity 


A work of art, designed in each case to 
harmonize with the spirit of the institution; 
a medium of advertising, constructed in 
each detail with an eye to favorable attention 
power—these are the qualities that have made 
Flexlumes the national business signs for 
American banks. 


How well your own desires can be satisfied 
with a Flexlume Electric Sign, you may judge 
for yourself—send for photo-prints showing a 
variety of bank installations and information 
about our free sketch service. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phone: “‘Flexlume”’— All Principal Cities 
Factories also at Detroit, F LEX LUM E 


Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Calif. and Toronto, Can. 


CAR BODIES built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Eastern Sales Branch - ~- Long Island City, N. Y. 


igh. 


Specialized 


(Continued from page 53) 


the necessity for taking only good 
securities, for the loss of income, o; 
more especially, the loss of any part of 
your conscientiously saved fund 
might easily weaken your morale at 
critical time in the execution of this 
plan. If you adopt an invariable rate 
of return on original investments yoy 
must of necessity accept a grade of 
securities that will be variable.” 

It is one of the duties of the modem 
banker to give good advice to ambi. 
tious persons such as this young map, 
It is really a privilege for it is young 
men of this type who eventually be. 
come the bank’s most valuable cys. 
tomers and the community’s bes 
citizens. 


In Troy, ‘““They Cannot 
Start Too Soon”’ 


(Continued from page 26) 


general plan in operation in the schools 
of Troy, are given periodical talks on 
the value and necessity of thrift and 
also are enrolled as members of savings 
clubs conducted by the school author 
ities in their respective classrooms. 
The Manufacturers National Bank co- 
operates with the local board of educa. 
tion in the promotion of thrift among 
children, by distributing dime savers 
and small banks in which the children 
can keep their savings until such time 
as the amount accumulated warrants 
a visit to the bank to deposit it ina 
special interest account. 

Many of the accounts in the juvenile 
special interest department were 
started by relatives or friends for chil 
dren immediately after their birth ani 
as soon as the children are old enough 
to look after their own deposits the a- 
counts are transferred to the young 
sters and they are urged to continue 
bank something regularly. 

Of course this feature of the bank’ 
service is stressed from time to time! 
its newspaper advertising and as at 
other means of encouraging the opel 
ing of special interest accounts [0 
children at the earliest possible tum 
every new mother in Troy and vicinll) 
is sent a Baby Book with the bank: 
compliments. These books, attra 
tively printed and bound provide spec! 
spaces for important data concert 
the babies for whom they are sent, col 
tain brief thrift lessons for the paret! 
regarding the advantages of starting! 
bank account to take care of the child’ 
future needs, and especially its edutt 
tion. 

The bank also conducts Christi 
and Special Purpose Clubs in whi! 
many youngsters as well as growl 
are enrolled. These clubs are patt0 
ized by customers desiring to acculll 
late funds for a specific purpose whet 


does not exceed one year. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT a 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A 4070-5 
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lived years 67% hours 


By actual test the L.B. Aristocrat with- 
stood half a century of office abuse 


VERYTHING was ready 
( : x for the test. The five dif- 


2 A inets were lined up in a 
— row. Adrawer of each was 
filled with a typical load of corre- 
spondence. At the click of a stop- 
watch the drawers were pulled out 
and slammed shut 16 times 
aminute. The problem was 


ferent makes of filing cab- 


2—Automatic drawer catch—an 
exclusive type that prevents any 
rebound of drawers. 


3—Rigid steel frame—6 vertical 
and 8 horizontal steel channels 
welded solidly together insure posi- 
tive and lasting rigidity of cabinet. 


4—Strength of drawer—exclusive 
bulkhead construction—tested to 4 
times the maximum weight it would 
be subjected to. 


5—Welded construction—all vital 

parts are welded together, making 

this cabinet as rigid as if forged from 
a single piece of steel. 


—how long would they sur- 
vive this abuse? 


Within 58 minutes, cab- 
inet No. 1 broke down. At 
intervals, two others fol- 
lowed. During the 37th 
hour the fourth cabinet 
collapsed. 


On went the winner— 
pulled out—slammed shut 
—for another 27 hours. 
Finally, after a total of 672 
hours, the L. B. Aristocrat 
quit on the 64,800th slam. 
This represents over 49 
years of actual use and 
abuse in the average office. 


The performance of the 
L.B.Aristocrat in your office 
is certified by its 6 superior- 
ities—the 6 superiorities to 
be found in this steel verti- 
cal file alone. 


The six superiorities 
1—Frictionless ball bearing 
slides—on which even a 


heavilyloaded drawer glides 
easily open or shut. 


Stand an L. B. Aristocrat on edge. 
Pullopen a drawer. The rigid frame 
Prevents the slightest weave that 
would cause the drawers to stick. 


6—Finest steel—all steel 


used in the L.B. Aristocrat 
must pass extensive Sclero- 
scope tests for exact hard- 
ness and toughness. 


Have you seen this steel 
thoroughbred? Why not 
stop in and examine it at 
one of our 54 salesrooms? 
Consult your phone book. 


Or, if you prefer, write 
today for an interesting free 
booklet— No. 820—which 
explains in detail how the 
L. B. Aristocrat can serve 
and save in your bank. 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Banks 
1. Bank card record systems 

2. Bank filing systems 


3. Equipment, wood and 
steel 


4. Cards and filing supplies 
5. Specially-trained bank 


salesmen 
6. Special bank services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statisti- 
cal, Calculating 


Pile 4 times a normal load in an 


France, England. 


Library 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 cities of United States, 
Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, New Orleans, 


London, England 


‘ounded 1876 


Files and systems for every bank need 


Bureau 


Aristocrat drawer and still it will 
not bend, warp or buckle. e un- 
usual strength insures longer life. 
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ce forms cost: 


HE purchase price of printed forms is but a small part of their 
total cost. The clerical expense of using them is the big item to 
watch; that is where better forms help and real savings are made. 
Baker-Vawter Forms embody every essential feature in design and manufac- 
ture that will insure economical use—arrangement, spacing, registration, per- 
fect punching, accurate counting; printed on paper stock that is best suited 
for the job it must do; and the right sizes for economical handling and filing 


in binders or files. 


Daily contact with hundreds of banks has given us ideas on printed forms 
which we perfect and pass on to all our customers. We are serving many 
banks as their exclusive source of supply. 

Every form is fitted to the job it must do and we reduce cost by combining 
many of your orders with others of like kind, printing them all together 


rather than separately. 


Our one price policy under any and all conditions definitely assures every 
customer fair prices and fair play. Lower prices there may be, higher prices 
there certainly are, but prices fairer to the customer year in and year out, can 


not be quoted. 


A few of our Bank forms are shown below. At the right a full list of Bank 


forms. 

Depositors’ (72... Standard Bank Remittance 
Statements: Letter: For typewriter and 


Ruled and printed to 
economical standards of 
manufacture. Made to 
stand upright; have the 
body, surface andstrength 
that machine statements 
must have. We invite a 
comparison of price, quality and appearance. 


Duplicate Endfold Deposit 

Fifty tickets to the 
Tickets: book, numbered 
in duplicate. A time saver in 
Crediting Collections — original 
to your books, duplicate credit 
mailed as advice to owner. 
Equally good for your regular de- 
positors who make their own 
tickets and wish to retain an ex- 
act duplicate for their files. The 
price is very low for these books. 


Quintuplicate Loan 
and Discount 
System 


Simplifies and reduces cleri- \ 
cal work to a minimum; pre- == = 
vents errors. The numerical = 
register or journal, direct lia- 
bility record, endorsers’ lia- = 
bility record, note noticeand 
tickler record, are all made 
in one writing. No copying or — 
posting; no addressing of —rT— 
envelopes for notices. A 
tried and proved system used 
in hundreds of banks. 


adding machine 
use, saves time and avoids er- 
rors in transit work. 


Ourplan of combining many 
orders for group printing re- 
duces prices to a minimum on 
this simplified standard form. 
Used in 35 states by hundreds 
of banks. 


Stock Form Bond Register 


Gives complete information on all bonds held for 
investment or for trading operations with clients. 
Complete description of each issue: a combined 
record of purchases and sales; shows profit or loss 
OM transactions; car- 
= ries both book value 
| and par value balances. 

| 


=> 


It isa stock form ready 
for shipment, ata 
price much lower than 
special forms of simi- 
lar character. 


Stock Form Reconcilement 
Record 


Provides a permanent 
record of monthly recon- 
cilements of correspon- 
dent bank accounts. Abig 
time saver. On one side = = 
is the chart of exceptions 
showing the balanced Bs] 
statement. Floating = 
drafts are listed on the re- 
verse side by adding machine. Attractively priced. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


Printed Forms for Banks 
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*Stockholders’ Ledger 
*Minute Record 
Central File System 
*General Ledger 
Daily Statement of Condition 
*Combined General Ledger and Statement 
*General Journal 
*Distribution of Expense 
*Distribution of Income 
*Debit and Credit Tickets 
*Dividend Register 
*Commercial or Individual Ledgers 
*Savings Ledgers 
Bank Ledgers 
Depositors’ Statements 
Machine Bookkeeping Equipment 
*Check and Deposit Journal 
*C/D Ledger 
Tellers’ Records 
Cash Make-up Forms 
Proof Sheets 
Report of New Accounts Opened 
Report of Accounts Closed 
Overdraft Record 
*Stop-Payment Forms 
Customers’ Receipt for Statement and 
Vouchers 
*Savings Journal and Proof 
Signature Cards 
Deposit Tickets, single and duplicate 
*Account Analysis Forms 
Reconcilement Forms 
*Draft Register 
*C/D Register 
*Cashiers’ Check Register 
*Certified Check Register 
*Coupon Register 
*Bond Register 
Transit Forms 
Remittance Letters 
Returned Item Record 
Collection Letters 
Duplicate Note Collection System 
*Collection Register 
*Register of Paid C/D’s 
*Register of Paid Cashier’s Checks 
Safe Deposit Rent Receipt 
Expiration Notice 
Renter’s Agreement Form 
Visit Records 
Report of Safe Deposit Department 
Safe Keeping Certificate 
Trust Docket Forms 
Trust Minute Record 
Inventory Forms 
Trust Ledger 
Trust Journal of Receipts and Disbursements 
Trust Voucher Checks 
*Discount Register 
*Maturity Record 
*Liability Ledger 
*Collateral Record 
*Mortgage Loan Record 
Triplicate Loan System Ps 
Quintuplicate Loan System = 
*Record of Loans Paid 


*Forms carried in stock ready to ship. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send me prices and samples on 
the following forms: 
Mr 
CH-5 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders - Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets « Unitfiles - Storage Units 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES: 


HOLYOKE 


MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN 


BENTON HARBOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigari 
Our products are sold direct from factories to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you 
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